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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








TT NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. . 
y y CLOSED from ee 29 unt 
The GENERAL LIBRARY will be 
7, f tension and rearrangemen' 
ee “ARTHUR Ww. RUCKER, Principal. 


July 12, 1907. 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
LAST WEEK. E 

The BEBISESION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 
August 5. 


OYAL ACADEMY 
R EXHIBITION. 
EVENING, 7.30 to 10.30 p.w., from MONDAY, July 29, 
aEURT ny August 3, fon on BANK HOLIDAY, August 5, from 
8 a.m. to 10.30 P.M. dmission 6d. Catalogue 6d. 


Probident Institutions. 
4 Miao BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 


poop 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
you! — or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or i uivalent ne es oo mpage and obtain the right to 
van’ 


i ‘the ollowin, 
PFInST. Freed - reedom from wank in = “ot Adversity as long as need 





OF ARTS 








REGOND D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeo 

FOURTH. A Cotta - the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertfora- 
) for Mem with garden produce, coal, and medical 

ce free, in addition t to an annuity. 
ETH, A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the = th Members and their families for holidays or during 
oor TA. oeaitatinations towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not os Members only, but also 

for their wives or widows rags (ee childre 
EIGHTH. The pay: — oO the subscriptions confers an absolute 

right to these benefits in all cases of need 
yer, — information apply t the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 

R, 28, Paternoster Row, 








Gaiurational. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THE GEURGE HENRY a SCHOLARSHIP 





This SCHOLARSHIP, a -* value of 40. 3 soar, tenable for 

Three Years, may be awarded in SEPTEMBER NEXT upon the 
results of the Intermediate a —, gt ided that well- 
qualified Candidates are forthcom 

For further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D, 
SESSION OF 1907-8 


MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS, SEP- 
TEMBER 30 to OCTOBER 5. 

OPENING OF TERM, OCTOBER r 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and College 
Diplomas iu Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Naval rovgesaeees 
Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure Science, and we 
as of Fellowships, Sc neeenips, and Exhibitions, and of facilities for 
Residence, on application . H. PRUEN, Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Soounette- on-Tyne. 

K iNG@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, 
at C seri peg Fees ; or Students may attend the Se parate Classes. 

ration for all Examinations of the London ee. 

MI HABLMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SeCRETARY, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1907. 

_ Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13, Kensington Square. 


(KHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFOR 
Jraining Bi callese fos for Women Secondary 4 Principal—Miss 
CATHER ODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Sanshaster ES... ‘Students are red for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the London Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
Certificate. ial Short en for Teachers visiting 
be an OT Spring and Summer Term: 

BURSARIES and SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded in the Spring 

and —— ernie: bee + ~ to the Principal. 


EPUcaTION. 
ey or Geagtions desiring accurate information — to 
HOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
'UTORS in England or abroa 
are invited to call upon or send full, detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
‘who for more than thisty ve been closely in touch with the 
tending Educational Esta’ os 
, free of charge, is given 4” Mr. THRING, Ne ephew of of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, Lon 














NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, | MEDICINE, 
ARTS, | COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, | MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


LEADING TO DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 
THE SESSION 1907-8 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
ALL COURSES ere EGRESS § ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical Pe Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
the requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of 
other Universities, may, after two years’ study or research, take a 
Master’s Degre 

SYLLABU SES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 

Courses, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
eS will be sent on application to the SECRETARY OF 

THE UNIV ERSITY. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL , SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(UNIVERSITY OF hennens 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. 

oe eee School provides Courses of Instruction covering the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICUL _S for the eo of the Univer- 
sities and for the Diplomas of M.R.C.S. L.R ll Courses are 

ized b — University of London for Internal Students. 

a5. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 145/. to 521. 10s. com- 
peted for on SEPTEMBER 23, 24, and 25. 

Complete Handbook on apptication to the DEAN. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY eg ae M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 

Fee for Tae whole Course (One Year), Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are = held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
LONDON “the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other Examina- 
tion SCOTT, Warden. 


Situations Bacant. 























UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND 
The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS QUEEN'S COL- 
LEGE, GALWAY, will become VACANT on NOVEMBER 1 1907, 


Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their Testi- 
monials to THE UNDER SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before 

,PTEMBER 19 NEXT, in order oe the same may be submitted to 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutena 

For any further information Candidates should apply to THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 

Dublin Castle, July 23, 1907, 


| NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF oenee LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATUR 
The Council invites epptications for ll CHAIR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend 5002. per annum. The 
successful Candidate will be required to enter on his duties on 
OCTOBER 1, 1907 
Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of Testimonials, or such 
other credentials as the Candidates may ae r to offer, should be sent 
to the undersigned on or before SEPTEMBER 14, 1907. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HEBREW AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will, in the BEGINNING of OCTOBER, proceed to appoint a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, vacant through the retire- 
ment of Prof. Robertson. 

Particulars may be had on application to THE SECRETARY, 
Dniversity Court 

University of Glasgow, July, 1907. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A se be GERMAN is VACANT owing to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. A. Williams to the Professorship of German in the 
University of Dablin 

Applications for t st, accompanied by not more than three 
Testimonials and the names of Three Persons to whom reference may 
be made, must reach the undersigned, from = ca particulars 
may be obtained, not later than SEPTEMBER 1 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 

University of London, South Kensington, S.W 


HE SOUTH SHIELDS EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE invite ap ETT for the payment of 
HEAD MASTER of the WESTOE ROAD SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ona | PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, having accommodation for 450 

upil 8. 

Candidates must be University Graduates in Honours (Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred). They should be between 30 and 40 years of age, 
and experienced in the work of Secondary Schools. 

The commencing Salary will be 4001. per annum, and the terms and 
conditions of duty are subject to the ordinary rules of the Local 
Education Authority applicable to the appointment of Head Teachers 
in their service. 

of Sipiigation. which are returnable not later than 























Forms a 
AUGUST 31 NEXT, may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
Education Office Ocean Road South Shields. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








DINBURGH PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
OR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


I is ore onl to proceed to the ppeemeees of a LADY SUPER- 
INTEN JENT of UNIVERSITY WOMEN STUDENTS and MISTRESS 
of METHOD. Salary at the rate of 3001. perannum. Candidates must 
be Graduates of a British Unive “ag? and previous experience in the 
training of Students is desirable he successful Candidate will be 
required to take up the duties of the Office on OCTOBER 1 NEXT, 
or ax soon thereafter as may be arranged. 

a cs age , arcane by sixty copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, a ssed, not later than SEPTEMBER 1 NEXT, 
to THE DIRECTO R OF STUDIES, 16, Chambers Street, Edinburgh, 
from whom a statement of the duties of the Office, and the conditions 
of the appointment, may be obtained. 


WESTMORLAND COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTE 


KIRKBY STEPHEN uaeuen SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS invite earpicatens for the t of HEAD 
MISTRESS of the above SCHOUL, which is to be RE- OPENED in 
the AUTUMN as a GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOUL~ Application: 
stating age, oa Site's full particulars as to qualifications ond 
experience, should be sent to the undersigned, endorsed en the 
outside of the envelope *‘ Kirkby Stephen Grammar School,” so as to 
arrive not later than JULY 29. The Salary offered is 1007. per annum, 


and Capitation Fee of 21. to 41. 
CHAS. J. R. TIPPER, Secretary. 
County Education Offices, Kendal. 


QounrTy OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY cOUNCII NCIL_ invites sreioations for the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in SCIENCE (Chemistry 
and Fhysi es) at_the AVERY SIL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEAC "HERS, ELTHAM. 

Salary a: iy year, rising by annual increments of 101. to a maximum 


of oon 

The ‘appointed will pea required to commence work about the 
middle o ors SEPTE ER, 1 

Applications chowid be —" on the Official Form, to i obtained, 
together with particulars of the ge penage from the Clerk of the 
ae County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 

V.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
duGusT 6, 1907, accompanied by copies of three Testinenatals of 
recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employment. 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are pub- 
lished in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. 8 Son, 2 and 4, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8S.W Prive (including postage) 14d. 
an issue; or, for the ena a prepaid subscription of 68. 6d. 

Gq. ?OMME, Clerk of the won County Council. 

Education Offices, y ictoria Embankment, W.C 

July 20, 1907. 














(LOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 

appetesment ofan UNATTACHED MISTRESS of HISTORY in the 
IL's SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

“T oN _- attaching to the post will commence at 1207. a year, and 
rise by annual increments of 10l., subject to satisfactory service, to 
2201. a year. 

A commencing Salary higher than the minimum stated above will 
be allowed to those with satisfactory experience, and in this con- 
nexion two regan satisfactory service in a School approved by the 
Council for the eg will be counted as the @quivalent for one year 
spent in one of the Council's Schools, provided that (1) experience of 
less than two years in any one School shall not he reckoned, and (2) 
not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken into 
account. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the "Tol age revenge from the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 

V.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
AUGUST 6, 1907, acecompanied by copies of three Pentimosiala of 
recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelo one. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employmen 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's serviee are pub- 
lished in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, 2 and 4, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W. Price (including postage) 14d. 
an issue ; or, er ya year, a prevsid subscription of 68. 6¢ 

GOMME, Clerk of the {ondon County Council. 

Education ones e8, Vi ictoria E Seat 











uly 23, 1907 
,y x ~ + 
BATTER! SEA POLYTECHNIG, 
LONDON, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY require the services of a VICE-MASTER 
for the ROYS’ SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL, who will also be 
responsible for the teaching of English Subjects throughout the 
School. The Salary will commence at 2501., increasing by 101. per 
annum to 350 

For particulars send semeed | addressed envelope not later than 
AUGUST 10 to the SECRE 


QGALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The NORTH RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE require a 
FORM MISTRESS on the Staff of the above School to teach History 
and Literature. Needlework and Games desirable. Experience in 
Public Elementary Schools and good a gee essential. State 
age, experience, qualifications. ary .. non-resident.—Apply to 

HE HEAD MISTRESS, High School, Redcar. 








) 
fi 
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EX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DOVER COUNTY SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MASTER at 
the above-named SCHOOL, specially qualified to teach Science and 
French. Initial ——— 1201. to 150/. per annum, according to qualifica- 


tions and experi 
Applications, together r with three recent Testimonials, to be sent in 
jetere AUGUST 9 to Mr. F. WHITEHOUSE, M.A., County School, 





Canvassing ay be considered a disqualification. 


By Order of the —— 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FAIRFIELD SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, at the beginning of Next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER 
or MISTRESS (whole time) with special qualifications in French; 
one who ae be required occasionally to teach ordinary form 
subjects, and to take part in the corporate life of the School. Salary 
sovording to scale, viz.: Women 90l. and 5i. increments to 110. 
Men 130/. and 10/. increments to 170. In caleulating the initial 
Salary, credit will be ‘~~ for half length of service in a Secondary 
School approved by the Board of Education ; fractions of a year will 
be disregarded.—Forms of Application, which smay be obtained of 
the undersigned, must be received at the Offices of the Committee on 


or before AUGUST 23, 1907. 
WM. AVERY ADAMS, Secretary, 
Guildhall, Bristol, July 22, 1907. 
ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE: 
White Street and Ropemakers Street, Moorfields, E.C. 
REQUIRED, a capable TEACHER who is prepared to specialize in 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. His duties (partly Day and ro 
a would commence on SEPTEMBER 16. Salary 140 











"Candidates should specify what other Subjects — are qualified to 
teach, and send in their applications hy ° 
DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 


ROROUGH OF WREXHAM. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE require an ASSISTANT to give 
- whole of his or her time to the general work connected with 
AY and EVENING CLASSES. The person appointed must have 

BA experience in coaie and must be qualified in the usual Art 
Sees, 3 including Design and Modelling. Salary, 80l. per annum, 
with an additio ~~ 101. if successful Applicant is "appointed to teach 
Practi and Solid Geometry.—Application, stating age and 
ualifications (with copies of not more than three Testimonials), to be 
elivered to oe undersigned not later than’ 12 o'clock noon on 


AUGUST 10, 1 
LAW SON TATIOR, | Cake to Education Committee. 
Guildhall, Wrexham, July 22, 1 


EVIZES EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


uire the services of a SENIOR MIS- 
¢ SCHOOL and PUPIL-TEACHER 
CENTRE. A thorough knowledge of English Language, Literature, 
and History essential. Candidates must have had good experience, 
desirably with Pupil- Teachers. A Graduate, —— honours in English, 
preferred. Post of ble resy ibility. Salary, 1002. to 120/. per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience. Applications to 
be sent at once to the Head Master, E. A. EDEN, Esq. M.A., 32, Long 


Street, Devizes. 
WALTER H. TITCOMBE, Secretary. 
CHOLASTIC. — POSTS IN SECONDARY 


OOLS. a and other qualified Masters (Senior and 
Junior} .* invited make early application for NOTICES of 
pa Speen 2 Vv. ACANCIES. Prospectus with short List of Schools at 
which posts have filled since 1897 en application.—BIVER & CO., 

122, Regent Street, W. (established 1858). 


Situations Wanted. 


O PUBLISHERS. — ADVERTISER desires 
ENGAGEMENT either as ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER or 
eae Ne MANAGER. Nineteen years’ experience in all 
nches of Pub! “EAM Trade. — Address MANAGER, Box 888, 

w jilling’ 8, 125, Strand, W 














The above COMMITTEE r 
TRESS in their SECOUNDAR 























Miscellaneous. 
V ADAME LITTRE, Certificated Teacher of 


Higher Education, gives F RENCH LESSONS in Conversation 


and Literature. Rapid Method, Highest references.—10, rue Poisson, 
Paris. 





Wer EDGWOOD- BENTLEY. — Letters from 


mas Bentley to Josiah Wedgwood, Between 1730 and 1780, 


GEARCHES, BRITISH MUSEUM, &c. —Careful 
ork. Terms low.—INDEX, 8, Catherina Terrace, Lansdowne 
Road, London, 8.W. 


UTUMN PUBLISHING. — Belles Lettres, 

Travel, spictn, Manuscripts by Writers of Talent will be 

considered by rs. SISLEY'S, Limited, Makers of Beautiful Books, 
9, Duke Sree a. Cross, Lond on. 


Cppe-Writers, Ke. 


VYPE-WRITING, 9d. r 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, "ke. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. ad pot 1,000. References to well-knewn Authors. 
Oxford Higher KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, S.W. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical eek et Sombesage igher Local; Modern 
fangungee). ye rch, Re Translation. Shorthand. Diets ation 
m.—THE CAMBRIDGE “TYPE: WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Bareet Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS'’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- Wh ITTEN with woes lete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran . References to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Wenate Road, Harrow. 























Gatalogues. 
MESSBS. ELLIS’S RECENT CATALOGUES. 
No. 113. TOPOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVELS, &c. Post free, 6d. 
No. 114. a MSS., ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, &c. ‘Post 
No. 115. GARDENING, SPORTS, JEST-BOOKS, &c. Post free, 6. 
VIL. and Vane. MUSIC (including oe and Portraits). Post 


ree, 6d. each. 
12. PNORAVED PORTRAITS. Post free, 
CATALOGUE 0. += — FROM THE FRANKS COLLEC- 
TION. Cloth, post free, 2s. 6 
29, NEW BOND oranse, LONDON, W. 








ERT AM DO E L L, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and PUBLISHER, 
haring Cross ndon, 


.C. 
large_ Stock Rare Books in English Literature, 
ineludin Poetry and the oes oe oy irst oe s 
Famous Authors—M ks, &c. CATALOGU 
free on application. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of oe MISMATIC CIRCU- 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liwitep, Raperte, en 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. ished 
upwards ofa Century. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, 1907.— 
Visitors to Leicester who are interested in MSS., Earl Printin 

and Rare Books are invited to inspect the Stock rd i. td PEACH 
37, Belvoir Street, Leicester. CATALOGUES post 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask iy CATALOG 
a special feature of exchanging any Salea 
from ae various — Special List of soe Books I particularly want 
ost free.—-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
rmingham. Williamson's George Morland, His Life and Wor! 
| paper, 638. net, for 368. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2is., for 103. 6d. 


RENCH BOOKS, ANCIENT AND RARE— 
Portraits of French Celebrities—Views o eg ms French 
Americana. State Wants. CATALOGUES 2d. All scarce French 
| na sargiied. —COLLECTORS' LIBRARY, 23, Gayville Road, 
ndon 























WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &e. 
LEIGHTON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s.; half-morocco, 30a, 


Part XII., BOC—CAL.., with 175 Facsimiles, 28., ———. Boccaccio 
1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo sop, Aldine Press, Ameri 
Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. (Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
4, Brewer S trect, Golden Square, London, W. 
(\ATALOGUE, No. 47. ~~ Drawings and Etchings 


by John Ruskin—Drawings by Turner, Prout, Hunt, Burne- 
Jones, &c. — Engravings after eae ag a by Whistler and 
Samuel Palmer—Tllustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post 


free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





bound an a ‘Volume. This Volume is missi 








DB 
it is ed to communicate with Miss WiEpawoop, Idlerocks, 
Stone, Staffordshire. 


WITZERLAND.—AUGUST. — Miss BISHOP 

ll Party, Gentlewomen, Two Weeks, inexpensive. 

PORTUGAL SEPTEM BER. “Unique Driving Tour, about Seven 
Weeks, 55 Gs. poy included.—27, St. George's Road, Kilburn. 


ORKING PARTNER DESIRED on a 
FORTHCOMING INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION which will 


h wide to |. in fi 
instance, to Box 1253, ican Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E a 


ITERARY WORK (indexing, & &e.) or SECRE- 
TARIAL DUTIES UNDERTAKEN 














Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—FEstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
moniais on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Liow. 





Accountant and 
oe Newspaper, 


R. GEORGE LARNER, 
Licensed Valuer to the Booksellin, 
Printing, ona Stationery Trades. Partnershi . Balance 
Sheets and = Accounts Prepared and udived ali, Business 
rried out under Mr, Larner's persenal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
ternoster Kow, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 





iterary G 
with References h_ order. ~ Arply, in wo instance, to 
HISTORICUS, Glenwood, Chase Side, Enfield. 


TNDEXING WORK REQUIRED. Also 
Research at British Museum, Patent Office, and other Libraries 
undertaken. Private Libraries Catalogued. Careful and prompt 
attention. Moderate terms.—R., 64, Sterndale Road, Hammersmith. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testi: —A. B., Box_ 1062, Atheneum 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, , Chancery "Lane, E.C. 


LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
rental within five minutes of Fleet Street. a ty Box 1156, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Bui idings, Chancery 























"Printers. 
RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind 


of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Evinting t Reasonable 
Prices. Estimates free. Write for Art Bookle “GERRARDS 
LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinetion, dila, Harrow Read, 





London, W. Telephone: Paddington 2303. 
A THENZOUM |. PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FR. ore rites of the Atheneum, 


nd of BOOK NEN 

yrepered to SUB IT ESTIMATES for all Kinds ows 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s 

Lane, 





—— 


Sales by Auction. 


Antiquities from the Necropolis at Alexandria. 
TUESDAY, July 30, at half-past 12 0’ clock, 
M®. J.C. STEVENS will OFFER, at hie Rooms, 


King Street, Covent Garden, London 
LECTION of the above, formed by the late HEN RY Ai bs HOUSE 
Esq., who was Engineer during the construction of the Railway from 
. All these Objects were discovered on the Site of 
the Railway Station, and consist of a number of Urns (Hydria) of 
Greek type, some of them being well decorated and of ve 
form. Several contain the interment (by cremation) and have the 
original sealing tothe mouth, which has apparently never been o 
The gem of the Collection is the Head of a Roman Lady, in marble, of 
life size and in superb condition, being absolutely perfect and almost 
as it left the sculptor’s hands nearly two thousand years ago. A Greek 
Bronze Mirror, with a Bust in Relief on Cover, a fine Stone Hawk in 
Egyptian style, a Series of Cinerary Urns, almost Roman i in type, but 
with unusually wide mouths, and a large Stone Vase are all worthy of 
remark ; in fact, it is some time since so good a Series from one of the 
ancient Greek Sites in Egypt has come into the market. 


Catalogues in course of preparation. 





Curiosities. 
BR. ie C. STEVENS will »inelude in his 
m TUESDAY, July 30, at vast 12 o'clock, 
PERSIAN VE ER ORDER, LION anv tHE E StN ni oon Burmese 


Decoration—a Charles I. Tortoiseshell and reo er Snuff: —Antique 
Knives—Tan agrian n Figures ; NING PORTION of the 
late ARCHDEAC ON GRAY'S CHINESE COLLEC TION ; also a smal} 
COLLECTION OF JAPANESE DWARF TREES in Art Pots. 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
Ame ng J ig the ‘AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late H. R, 
ANDREAE, Esq. (by order of the Executors), 


NJ ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, —e ¥ ¥ Lane, W.C., 

THURSDAY, August 1, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock (the ton: 
cluding Sale of the Season) MISCELLANEOUS 3O00KS, compris 
Standard Works in all Classes of Literature—Fine Art and Anti- 
quarian Books—First Editions of Esteemed Authors— Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols.—Byron’s Works, Large Paper, 13 vols—- 
the Edinburgh Edition of Scott, 48 yols.—Sets of Dickens and 
Thackeray—Gautier’s Works, by Sumichrast, 24 vols. half-calf—the 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols.—the First Fifty Years of Punch, = —, in 
Bookcase—Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 36 vols. in Re- 
volving Bookcase ; also a few Albums of Autograph Letters—Manu- 
scripts of Four Unpublished Works by John Ashton—Engravings, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Books removed from Shropshire. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 

on W EDNESDAL July 31, and Following Day, at ten minutes 

past 1 oe en VALUABLE BOOKS, including Libraries 

removed from Ludlow and from Chertsey, comprising Sporting Books 
— Works on Natural History — Topographical Works snd ison 

Histories—Americana—Voyages and Travels—Trials—First Editions 

of Modern Authors—Books with Coloured Plates—Works illustrative 

of the Fine Arts, &c., mostly in handsome bindings, including Annals 





of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 13 vols. Seine the June No.)— 
run of the Sporting M Boxiana—Sowerby's Botany, 37 vols.— 
Ackerman’'s Histories of the University of Cambridge and of the 


blic Schools, large-paper copies — Pyne's Royal Residences— 
Boydell’s Thames — British Military Library — History of the 
Volunteers, with coloured plates—Craikshank’s Holiday Grammar, 
with coloured plates—Hayley's Life of Romney—White's Selborne, 
First Edition—The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. folio — Autogra 
Letters of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, ‘and many other interesting 
and valuable items. 








Magazines, &r. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 421. JULY, 1907. 8vo, price 6s. 
1. PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL. 
2. THE XSTHETIC OUTLOOK: WALTER PATER. 
3. CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
4. THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 
LOCAL TAXATION. 
THE BRITISH NOVEL AS AN INSTITUTION. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 
IRISH PARLIAMENTARY ANTIQUITIES. 
MADAME NECKER AND HER SALON. 
10. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 
11. BLACK AND WHITE. 
12. IRELAND—A NATION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


# 


Seas 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JULY 27, contains :— 
GELNHAUSEN AND ITS BARBAROSSA-BURG (with 
Plans and Sketches). 


*LA_PENSEE’: Ee PURCHASED BY THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMEN 


Tae acetate yp AT WEY- 

CLOCK TOWER, ST. GEORGE'S CIRCUS, SOUTHWARK. 

STUDENTS WORK AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASS0- 
CIATION. 


THE BUILDING TRADE AND THE FACTORY ACTS 
(Builders’ and Contractors’ Column). 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


ST. ANNE'S R.C. CATHEDRAL LEEDS: DROORATHOS 
OF SANCTUARY AND BISHOP'S THRONE. 


NEW PREMISES, LONDON AND ‘LANCASHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON. 


From Offices as above (4d., i post 43d.), at 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls and 
Bookshops, or of any Newsagent. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


o) OHN Fi FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 
Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limsrep, London. 
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BLACKWOOD 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS :— 


THE ALPINE CLUB. 
By H. Preston-THOMAS. 
AN UMPIRE AT IRISH MANCEUVRES. 
By Col. G. K. Scorr Moncrierr, C.B. C.1.E. 
THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT.— 


V.-VII. Make for the Rock—‘‘Let go 
Captain ”—A Walk Round the Forest. 


By the MarcuionEss OF BREADALBANE. 
IN PURPLE BAY. 
By Epwarp A. IRvINa. 
A LADY OF THE OLD REBELLION. 
By Lypra Mriter Mackay. 
THE SUNDARBANS. 
By Epmunp CaNDLER. 


ASUBALTERN OF HORSE. Book I. Chaps. 11-13. 
By the Author of ‘ On the Heels of De Wet.’ 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


The Hilarity of London — Mark Twain’s 
Message of Mirth— The Limitations of 
Humour — The Example of the Eighteenth 
Century — ‘ Life on the Mississippi’ — The 
Talent of Mark Twain—Pageants and Sports. 


DISAFFECTION IN INDIA. 


By Sir Epwarp Firzcerautp Law, 
K.C.S.I. K.C.M.G. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST FICTION NUMBER 
NOW READY. 
NINE COMPLETE STORIES BY 
MARGARET DELAND, 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
W. D. HOWELLS, 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
HOWARD PYLE, 
T. A. JANVIER, 
&e. &e. 
SOME NOTABLE ARTICLES. 
My Audience with the Tashi Lama. 
By SVEN HEDIN. 
The Problems of Industrial Alcohol. 
By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN. 
&e. &e. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


LATEST FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES 


WARWICK DEEPING. 








A WOMAN’S WAR. 6s. 
LAWRENCE MOTT. 
TO THE CREDIT OF THE SEA. 6s. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 
THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 6s. 
BASIL KING. 
THE GIANT’S STRENGTH. 6s, 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
THE LONG TRAIL. 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By Arthur 


D. Innes, M.A,, formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. In one volume, with 13 maps 
and 8 plans. Also in three parts: Part I., to 1509 A.D.; Part II., 1509-1714; Part III., 


1689-1901. : 

‘It is a work of conspicuous merit and unquestionable value....Mr. Innes has 
endeavoured to interest and guide the student rather than tocram him. His aim 
is comprehensive, for he seeks not merely to give an accurate chronicle, but to 
present history in its various aspects....The volume is equipped with a useful 

Crown 8vo glossary, chronological summary and index, and other helpful appendices.” 


Complete 4s 6d Scotsman. 


Saatitienlhs ‘‘The aim here kept in view is to present the story of the developmentfof 


England with such fullness and lucidity of detail as to test both the student’s 
industry and memory, and at the same time to arouse a permanent interest by 
appealing to his imagination and his reasoning powers. The scheme is admirably 
outlined, and, as far as we have been able to see, the performance is equal to the 
intention.”—Liverpool Post. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected and anno- 


tated by Clara L. Thomson, author of ‘Samuel Richardson: a Critical and Biographical 
Study,’ ‘A First History of England,’ &c. 


This selection includes many of the well-known shorter ms. The intro- 
duction contains a sketch of Wordsworth’s life, and deals shortly with his work 
and the influences which moulded and directed it. The author’s notes, an index to 
which is provided, are copious, and the volume also contains a chronological table 
and a list of authorities. 

“Tt makes an excellent reading book for classes in English.”—Scotsman. 


BALLADS AND POEMS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Frank Sidgwick. 


“This is a brave and handsomely equipped little school-book....It has been 
contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest, to serve a double purpose, and it answers its 
purpose admirably. Its aim, on the one hand, is to cultivate the imagination and 
the taste by poetry; and, on the other, to enlighten and enlarge the mind by 
history.”—Scottish Renew. 

‘“‘ Fortunate will be those young pupils whose lessons in history are imprinted 
on the memory by learning these poems.”—Tribune. 

‘‘Of the historical and explanatory notes added to the volume it is impossible 
to speak too highly.”—Manchester Courier. 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN and 


THE HOLY WAR. Edited by John Brown, D.D. (Cambridge English Classics) 


The Life and Death of Mr. Badman was published by John Bunyan in 1680, two 
years after the first edition of the first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. The present 
edition has been reprinted from a copy of the first issue, lent by the Trustees of the 
Bunyan Church at Bedford, and the proofs read with a second copy of the same 
issue in the Library of the British Museum. 

The text of The Holy War is a careful reproduction of the first edition of 1682. 


JOHN BUNYAN: GRACE ABOUNDING and THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. Edited by John Brown, D.D. (Cambridge English Classica) 


The text of Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners adopted for this edition is 
that of the sixth edition, published in 1688, the year of Bunyan’s death. The work 
had been greatly Galeaged br its author by the time of the sixth edition, receiving 
additions of no fewer than fifty or sixty paragraphs. 

The text adopted for Part L. of The Pilgrim’s Progress is that of the eleventh 
edition of 1688, and for Part II. that of the second edition published in 1687, both 
of which received the author’s latest additions and emendations, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. By 


F. H. Matthews, M.A., Organizing Master to the Education Committee of the 
West Riding County Council. 


The purpose of this book is not to draw up in detail a scheme of treatment for 
—_ branch of study ce pep but rather to weigh and discuss principles, with so 
much of illustration added as may be needed to throw them into a clear light. 


Feap 8vo 
1s 6d 


Feap 8vo 
1s 6d 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
2s 6d net 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA COURSE. By F. Gorse, MA, Head 


Master of the Intermediate School, Bootle. With or without answers. Complete in 


one volume, or in three parts. 


Crown 8vo “The Algebra is one which we have no hesitation in commending to teachers 
Complete 3s of mathematics on the outlook for a course of exercises on modern lines.” 
Parts 1s each Educational News. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. I-III. 
Edited by W. F. Reddaway, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo 
2s 


Chapters 


‘Schoolboys could not have a better guide to these famous chapters than 
Mr. Reddaway ; his notes are few, up to date, and judicial.”—Cambridge Review. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. 
Edited by A. Lukyn Williams, B.D., Vicar of Guilden Morden. (Cambridge Greek 


Testaments) 
Sean O06 This is a new volume added to the well-known series of Cambridge Greek 
— Testaments. Asin other volumes of the series, there is a full introduction and 
3s commentary, a well-printed text, notes and indices. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle St., W. 


Lonpon, Fetrzr Lane: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. Cray, Manacer 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S8|HURST & BLACKETT’S| FROM J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 
LIST. LIS T. THE HISTORIC THAMES. 


NEW IMPRESSION, WITH AN INDEX. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
Illustrated. S8vo, 10s. net. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
REV. DR. W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. Sermons. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE NEW PHRYNICHUS. being a 
Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian 
Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by 
Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 18s. 


SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA. Being such 
Comments adscript to the Text of Aristophanes as have 
been preserved in the Codex Ravennas. Arranged, 
Emended, and Translated by Rev. Dr. W. G. RUTHER- 
FORD. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 50s. net. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ANNOTATION. Being Vol. IIL of SCHOLIA 
ARISTOPHANICA. By the Rev. Dr. W. G. RUTHER. 
FORD. 8vo, 25s. net. 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. Or 
in Two Parts. Globe 8vo. Part I. ACCIDENCE. 2s. 
Part Il. SYNTAX. 2% 





VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. By G. ArcHDaLL 
REID, W. MCDOUGALL, J. L. TAYLER, J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, PATRICK GEDDES, A. E. CRAWLEY, 
R. M. WENLEY, W. H. BEVERIDGE, G. DE WESSE- 
LITSKY, Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, and H. G. WELLS. 

Super- -royal ore, 10s. 6d. net. 





SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE rorsst LOVERS. By 
HEWL 


MAURICE 





MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES.—New Volume. 


LA FAMILLE TROISEL. An Original French 
Story. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER, Author of ‘Scenes of 
Child-Life,’ &c. Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by L. CHOUVILLE. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Preparatory Schools Review. —‘‘Those who know Mrs. 
Frazer's books will be prepared to welcome ‘La Famille 
Troisel,’ and they will not be disappointed. It is written 
with a lightness of touch and a playful wit that are 
essentially French.” 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


READY JULY 31. 
VOLUME II. 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


1899—1902. 


COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
'y Major-General 


Sir FREDERICR MAURICE, K.C.B. 


In super-royal 8vo, with a Case containin 
Maps and Panoramas, price 17s. 6d. net to Sub. 
scribers for the Complete Work; 2ls. net to 
Non-Subscribers. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


SUGUESSFUL NOVELS & STORIES 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
MADAME ALBANESI'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Strongest of all Things. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
NEW NOVEL BY PERCY WHITE. 


Colonel Daveron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Needles and Pins. 


A Sequel to ‘If I were —_¢ 4 
Cc 1 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY 
McCARTHY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 


W. W. Jacobs.—Short Cruises. 


With 38 Illustrations and Cover Design by WILL 
OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By th ‘ 
a Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., and V. M. TU SRNBULD M. A. Dead Love has Chains. 
Extra crown 8vo, 48. 6d. (Tuesday. By M. E. BRADDON. 33. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. Chiefly Examples. By G.W. | The Devil’s Peepshow. 


PALMER, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

Educational News.—‘‘In all the arithmetic test books we 
have examined—and their name is legion—we have come 
across none exactly like this....There are sets of excellent 
revisal papers and problem papers at the end.” 


THE SL aeanTsS OF CO-ORDINATE 
GEZOM METRY FOR MATRICULATION. By 
S. L. LONEY, ‘A A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Tuesday. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR MIDDLE 
FORMS. Being Parts L, IL, and III. of ‘A NEW 
GEOMETRY,’ and equivalent to Euclid, Books L.-IV., 
together with Additional Matter. By 8. BARNARD, 
M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Our Schools.—‘‘One of the best books on geometry we 
have yet seen.’ 
*,.* Also Part III., containing the substance of _ 

Books IL, IL, 35-37, and the harder parts of | ae 

gether with additional Sections. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


THE AIM AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
SOIENTIFIC METHOD. An Epistemol 
Essay. | T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. — 
Principal 0 the London Day Training College. 8vo, 
38. 6d. ne 


THE MAJOR SYMPTOMS OF HYS- 
TERIA. Fifteen Lectures given in the Medical School 
of Harvard University. By Prof. PIERRE JANET, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ 
8vo, 6s. 


Crown 





NEW NOVEL BY NEITH BOYCE. 


A Pioneer of To-day. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS, 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 

W. LE QUEUX. 
The House of the Wicked. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Under the Arch of Life. 
SHORTLY. 


AUTHOR OF 
‘THE VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER.’ 


The. Showman. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


Folly and Fresh Air. 


HURST & BLACKE!T, Lirrzp, 
182, High Holborn, 'W.C. 











With 60 Dlustrations in Colour, from Water-colour Drawi 
by A. R. QUINTON. 4to(10} in. by 8in.), 1U. 18. net, 
“Pleasing. adequate, and informin A carefull rne 
memsary on the history of the river. ‘i i has done superiatiay 
well. A most treasurable work.”—Sta 
Mr. Quinton’ illustrations are mere aie than any that no 
appea: in the numerous books of illustrations of the river.. 
excellent a set of pictures as this publishing season has produced,” 
Morning i 
Please write for Prospectus. 


DENT’S 


MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


‘Generally admitted to be one of the best of its kind,” 
Daily Telegraph, 
Each Volume with Maps, Plans, numerous Illustrations, and 
productions of Paintings and Sculpture. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

OXFORD. By Ceci, Herapiam, M.A. Illus. 
trated by HERBERT RAILTON. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
leather, 5s. 6d. n 
“ A particularly able outa. -The drawings by Mr. Railton 

are wonderfully successful in reproducing the charm of the old 

buildings and quaint corners of the city.”—Tribune. 


DUBLIN. By D. A. Cuart, M.A. Illustrated 
by HENRY J. HOWARD. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 
Be 6d. net. 

: Ee production that summarises the long history of 
Dublin with a ether exceptional skill....One could not wish for 
a better dh wn pd to Dublin."—Manchester Guardian. 

Previous volumes have been published dealing with the 
following towns :— 





ane FERRARA. ROME. 
BRU FLORENCE. ROUEN, 
BRUSSEiS. LONDON. SEVILLE. 
AIRO. MOSCOW. SIENA. 
CAMBRIDGE. NUREMBERG. TOLEDO 
CHARTRES. PARIS. VENICE. 
EDINBURGH. PERUGIA. VERONA. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. PRAGUE. 


Iliustrated Prospectus of the whole Series post free, 


THE COLLEGE MONOGRAPHS. 
Edited and Illustrated by EDMUND H. NEW. 
28. net each. 
“We cannot commend too heartily the dainty College 
Monographs.” —Tribune. 
VOLUMES NOW READY 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM BRIDGE. By 

W. W. ROUSE-BALL, M.A., Fellow of the College. 
“Tf all are as good as this, we shall be pleased with the series. 
Athenaeum. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. By 

T. HERBERT WARREN, President of the College. 
“This entirely admirable little book.” — Westminster Gazette. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
By R. F. SCOTT, Fellow and Senior Bursar of the 
College. 

“ An excellent piece of work." —Spectator. 

MERTON COLLEGE, 
the Rev. H. J. WHITE, M.A., 
Chaplain. 

“Scholarly, accurate, and interesting.” —Guardian. 

KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By 

C. R. FAY, B.A., Scholar of the College. 
“A very pleasing volume." "—Spectator. 

NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. by A. 0. 

PRICKARD, M.A., Formerly Fellow of the College. 
“Short, interesting, and accurate.’ ‘—Oxford Magazine. 
Please write for Prospectus. 








OXFORD. By 


formerly Fellow and 





THE TEMPLE MOLIERE. 
Edited, with Preface, Notes, and “797%, by 
Prof. FREDERICK SPENCE R, M.A. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square crown 16mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net per vol. 
SEVEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
LATEST VOLUME. 

LES me: peng 
ADY SHORT 
LA JALOUSIE. ‘DU BARBOUILLE ET LE 
MEDECIN VOLENT. 
WETOURDI OU LES CONTRE-TEMPS. 


Full List of Volumes post free. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 

A Series of } ey gy of the French tongues in the 
original. Edited by H. WARNER ALLEN. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
28. 6d. net per vol. 

FIFTEEN ——— N — READY. 
TEST VOLUM 
CONTES CHOISsIS DE. VOLTAIRE. 
Préface de GUSTAVE LANSON. 
READY SHORTLY 
ORAISONS FUNEBRES PAR BOSSUET. 
Préface de RENE DOUMIC. 


CGUVRES DE BOILEAU. 
d@AUGUSTIN FILON. 
“Issued in the delightful format Messrs. Dent have taught us to 
look for in their publications.”— Academy. 
A List of Present and Prospective Volumes may be had free 
from the Publishers. 


Please ask for our Catalogue free from your Bookseller, 
or post free from 


J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford St., London, W.C. 





Préface 
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William Blake: Mysticisme et Poésie. 
Par P. Berger. (Paris, Société Frangaise 
d’Impri: erie et de Librairie.) 


Ir is almost alarming to realize that to 
M. Berger this immense volume (which 
can scarcely contain fewer than 200,000 
words) appears to be no more than “ une 
courte tentative d’étude.” It is much 
more than that: it is, on the whole, the 
most thorough analysis which has yet 
been made of the poetic and mystical side 
of Blake ; and it is only to be regretted 
that he is not also considered as an artist. 
It was presented at the University of 
Paris as “ thése de doctorat,” and may 
be said to have every merit which a dis- 
tinction of the kind rightly honours. 

M. Berger is Professor of English at the 
Bordeaux Lycée, and his knowledge of 
the language seems to be flawless. The 
pages of his book are filled with transla- 
tions of the poems and Prophetic Books 
of Blake, the English text being invariably 
given in a foot-note; and these trans- 
lations are equally skilful and delicate in 
rendering the early “ songs without words”’ 
and the later chaos of words without 
song. The whole results of English 
criticism are in this book. M. Berger 
has mastered for himself every detail 
which he enumerates; he has overlooked 
no accessible document in regard to 
fact, and he has given due attention to 
every edition, commentary, and exposi- 
tion from which any help or elucidation 
could be derived. His bibliography of 
books relating to Blake is virtually com- 
plete, though he is wrong in saying that 
the British Museum contains only the 
ew original editions which he names. 

e does not appear to have consulted 
the much more complete collection of 





illuminated books in the Print-Room; 
but he has copied, and put together in a 
very clear way, the marginalia to Sweden- 
borg, which had not been printed in full 
at the time when his book was in the press : 
they are now accessible in Mr. Ellis’s 
‘Real Blake.’ He tells us, however, as 
Mr. Ellis and all other editors do, that 
only the first ten words can still be read 
on the fly-leaf over which Tatham’s 
obliterating fingers seem to have gone. 
It is, we think, possible to make out fifteen, 
thus: “There can be no Good Will. 
Will is always Evil and is pernicious to 
others.” These last words would have 
had their significance for M. Berger if he 
had seen them, for they complete, if they 
do not correct, his argument. 

Errors of the smallest kind are so 
rare in this scholarly and patient piece of 
work that it may be worth while to point 
out that ‘ Tiriel’ was left by Blake in 
manuscript, and not, as M. Berger seems 
to intimate, in print; and that the 
defamatory articles in The Examiner 
were not “articles de Leigh Hunt, 
suggérés par Hayley,” but articles written 
by the art-critic of the paper, whose 
signature, R. H., it would be interesting to 
identify. He had been on the staff from 
the beginning, and Hunt refers to him 
with confidence, in his preliminary an- 
nouncement, as himself an artist. Out 
of the numberless R. H.s whose names 
are to be found in the Royal Academy 
lists of the time, which is the culprit ? 
It would be tempting, but palpably un- 
fair, to pick out Richard Hand, who would 
thus become an inhabitant of “ Jerusa- 
lem.” M. Berger is also wrong in thinking 
that Blake knew nothing of Hindu 
literature. “Il est & peu prés certain,” 
he assures us, “qu'il ne connaissait 
presque rien de l’Inde et de ses livres ”’ ; 
and he finds it difficult to understand a 
certain similarity in doctrines. But Blake 
had certainly read the ‘ Bhagavadgita,’ 
and one of his lost pictures, contained in 
the list of the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ 
was of the translator at his work. 

Now that we have ended our fault- 
finding, let us give its due praise to the 
first book which has been written in 
France about Blake. Not even M. 
Berger will make him popular _ there. 
There is nothing in the whole of French 
literature akin to him, though M. Berger 
has acutely, and for the first time, pointed 
out certain correspondences, not so much 
in his doctrines as in his impulses, with 
Rousseau, whom he took to be one of his 
spiritualenemies. The French mind, even 
at its greatest, as in Pascal, cannot get 
away from logic ; reason can never leave 
imagination free to traverse its own 
lonely roads. It may be, however, that 
at this moment, when the influence of 
Nietzsche is strong in France, there 
may be some attraction to the French 
mind in that side on which Blake ap- 
proaches Nietzsche, the side of what M. 
Berger calls “ moral anarchy.” Blake’s 
saying, “One law for the lion and the 
ox is oppression,” contains in itself much 
of the individualistic teaching of Nietzsche, 
and the two are always at one in their 





praise of energy as the supreme beauty. 
There is also another characteristic of 
Blake, very well indicated by M. Berger 
which might have its appeal. Blake, 
though a mystic, is, from the point of view 
of religion, no saint. He was no ascetic ; 
he was not humble; he had no fear even 
before the angels of heaven whom he saw 
in his visions. 

Throughout his book M. Berger never 
loses sight of the essential fact in Blake :— 


“Tl n’écrit ni & propos des hommes ni 
pour eux, tels que nous les comprenons. 
Il appartient & l’univers invisible, et c’est & 
ses habitants qu’il s’adresse.”’ 


His sight was through, not with, the eye ; 
the dwelling-place of his soul was outside 
the world, not among clouds, but in the 
midst of a great light, which continually 
illuminated him. 


** Blake soutint qu’il avait vu Ololon, et 
fort probablement il était dans le vrai. Ses 
propres créations lui apparaissaient sous 
une forme visible, et il pouvait les dessiner 
comme des modéles....Elles n’étaient que 
les conceptions d’un penseur, revétues 
d’une forme symbolique et visible, et vues 
comme des objets réels par un cerveau 
d’une sensibilité exagérée.” 


These visions, it is rightly stated, are to 
be implicitly accepted on his word, 
because, to him, they were real. The 
critic, therefore, 


“doit considérer les visions comme des 
faits, et les étudier comme l’hagiographe 
décrit et étudie les visions de ses saints.” 


It is in his study of Blake as a mystic, 
in his careful tracing of many origins of 
his doctrine to definite sources, and his 
patient and acute unravelling of many 
of the almost desperate problems of 
the Prophetic Books, that M. Berger 
has done his best service towards Blake. 
No one before him has disentangled so 
exactly the threads of connexion between 
Blake and his predecessors, especially 
Boehme, who, as he does much to show, 


“lui avait donné, sinon son systéme tout 
entier de doctrines, au moins des sugges- 
< : A age 
tions nombreuses et des pensées directrices. 


An even more difficult task is undertaken, 
not without justified confidence, by M. 
Berger in his attempt to trace some order 
in the events and doctrines of the Pro- 
phetic Books. We may observe in passing 
that a certain difficulty which he finds 
in supposing ‘Milton’ to have been 
written later than ‘Jerusalem’ is need- 
less, as there is every reason to believe 
that ‘Jerusalem’ was the later work. 
M. Berger starts with no prepossessions 
and says justly :— 

‘Nous devons nous confier & Blake 
comme Dante 4 Virgile, et nous laisser 
entrainer & sa suite & travers les rejaumes 
que n’ont point foulés les pieds humains.” 


And he denotes him 


‘ce grand créateur de mythes, qui, presque 
sans matériaux, réussit & batir un univers 
immense, & s’y mouvoir & l’aise comme nous 
dans le nétre, & le remplir d’une multitude 
de créatures actives, nées de lui seul et vivant 
de son propre souffle.” 
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Using what help is to be had in 
the commentators, and for the first 
time turning the speculations of Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Yeats to some practical 
purposes, M. Berger does certainly, 
infa way no one has done before 
him, trace out a kind of chart to some at 
least of the roads in those boundless 
regions, and actualize for the plain 
reader some at least of their shadowy 
natives. On pp. 262-7 he gives, with a 
kind of naiveté, a specimen riddle with his 
reading of it. There are only twelve lines 
in the passage on which he works, and his 
six pages are amply needed; but the 
riddle is certainly read to some purpose. 

Besides his investigation of Blake as a 
mystic, M. Berger gives due space to his 
poetry as poetry, and is nowhere more 
successful than in tracing the develop- 
ment of personal qualities into forms of 
art, and then, through art, to a kind of 
annihilation in vision. He sees how, in 
Blake’s emotional mysticism, two senti- 
ments are curiously mingled :— 

“VYamour de lhumanité, et cependant 
Tabsence de véritable amour passionnel ; le 
mépris de ce monde, et cependant l’amour 
de toutes les créatures, animées ou inanimées, 
qu il contient.”’ 

And in some excellent pages he contrasts 
the poems about children written at the 
same period by Blake and by Wordsworth, 
both with a great simplicity ; but Words- 
worth from the elder’s point of view, and 
Blake from the child’s. In the poems 
on love he shows how 

“ce n’est pas la douleur de William Blake 
que l’on entend; & peine celle d’un homme. 
C’est une voix, un esprit, ‘ un démon caché 
dans les nuages.’ ”’ 

Here and there is a phrase of sudden 
significance, such as :— 

“Le pardon des offenses est le seul ordre 
qui nous soit donné dans la priére du Christ. 
C’est le seul commandement de Blake.’ 

The particular action upon him of his 
inspiration, and his action upon it, have 
never been more clearly indicated than 
in the pages which explain how a long 
unconscious preparatory labour became 
suddenly conscious to him, and how, once 
realized, it was written down as it came 
to his pen :— 

““Mais ces moments n’étaient pas ceux 
a avait déterminés _préalablement ; de 

son impression qu'il écrivait sous les 
ordres de quelque pouvoir surnaturel. 
L’inspiration des poétes n’est pas autre 
chose, mais leur long travail conscient les 
empéche de croire a l’intervention sou- 
daine et capricieuse de quelque puissance 
étrangére.”’ 


M. Berger’s book is not the work of a 
poet nor of a mystic, and it would seem 
as if both must be united in order to form 
the ideal interpreter of Blake. But he has, 
for a critic, attentive and disinterested, 
a remarkable insight into the problems 
both of poetry and of mysticism. His 
book cannot but be profitable to all 
serious students of Blake. To French 
readers it should be a revelation; it will 
certainly be a document of the greatest 
value to all those who concern themselves 
with our literature. 





The High and Puissant Princess Mar- 
guerite of Austria. By Christopher 
Hare. (Harper & Brothers.) 

THE fashion of writing historical bio- 
graphies shows no signs of declining. 
It cannot be denied that this species of 
subject often lends itself to the picturesque 
treatment of certain somewhat neglected 
aspects of history; but, on the other 
hand, it generally fosters a tendency to 
the superficial or trivial. Even when 
this danger has been avoided, where the 
material directly concerned with the 
subject is of a somewhat thin texture 
special powers are needed in the writer 
if the product is to have the necessary 
cohesion. These powers Christopher 
Hare does not possess. That writer has 
given evidence in previous works of various 
excellent qualities, such as sincerity and 
literary charm; but she lacks grip, and 
shows the defect much more in this than 
in her last book. 

That Margaret, Princess Dowager of 
Spain, Duchess Dowager of Savoy, Regent 
of the Netherlands, had personality 
enough to merit a biography is obvious. 
But she never, like the author’s last 
subject, Isabella of Castile, played a 
leading part in European history. She 
had weight with her father, the brilliant 
visionary Emperor Maximilian, and was 
trusted by her nephew, his grandson, 
whom she brought up to rule over the 
most extensive dominions of any prince 
of his time. She was capable of giving 
good advice, and had probably adminis- 
trative power; but her ambition was 
limited. She was a good Habsburg and a 
woman of cultivated tastes ; but her fate 
led her into a side stream, and there is 
no evidence that she regretted that it 
was so. 

If there is a central figure round which 
the loose strands of the book can be 
knotted, it is not Margaret, but Maxi- 
milian, who, it may be hinted in passing, 
would, but for his sex, have provided a 
more attractive subject. 

As Regent of the Netherlands, Mar- 
garet was ostensibly chiefly engaged in 
more or less successful attempts to extract 
funds for the benefit of her impecu- 
nious father, with his extensive but ill- 
conceived schemes, and in interminable 
war with the Duke of Guelderland, 
secretly backed by France. But her most 
important function was to act as a link be- 
tween England and the Austro- Burgundian 
house. She declined, even for the ad- 
vancement of cherished family interests, 
to embark for a third time upon the seas 
of matrimony by wedding Henry VII. ; 
but her influence was always used to 
maintain the best relations with him 
and his successor, and it was not incon- 
siderable. On one occasion she pointed 
out that there were no natural obstacles 
between France and the Habsburg terri- 
tories, as there were between that country 
and England and Spain respectively. 
France was the great and inveterate 
enemy of her father’s and her nephew’s 
house; yet even with France she con- 
stantly advocated peace, and at Cambray 





she put her principles into practice by 
joining with the mother of her love, who 
lies with her son and Margaret in the tomb 
of Brou, Louise de Savoie in makin 
the ‘“‘ Ladies’ Peace.”’ Of this, her “ last 
political act,” the author scarcely supplies 
an adequate account, though she admits 
the existence of abundant material. Ags 
things were, the French negotiator seems 
to have had the best of the diplomacy. 

Christopher Hare is, to our thinking, 
happiest in her last chapter, where Mar. 
garet is considered in her private 
capacity. This educator of Habsburg 
princes and princesses, who complained 
that it was not her business to meddle 
with war, had anice taste in pictures and 
tapestry, and appreciation of men of 
learning. She was capable of penning 
verses full of a sense of the tears in things? 

Souvenir tue, et soir et matin, 

Et si ne donne coup de main, 

D’asche, d’espée ny de lance, 

Mais au cueur tant de regrés lance 

Qui convient en demeurer vain ? 

Son cop est fort rude et soudain, 

Pur quoy je dis, et non en vain, 

Que par sa trés dure grévance 

Souvenir tue. 
That in her youth the poet was able to 
look at life in a lighter mood than this, 
the oft-quoted epitaph which she wrote 
upon herself, in the belief that she was 
destined to be drowned in the Bay of 
Biscay, is evidence enough. But her 
chosen motto ‘‘ Fortune, infortune, fort 
une,” best, perhaps, indicates the high 
Habsburg spirit that animated her. One 
does not grudge the English versions 
which the author has appended to Mar- 
garet’s verses, and which are, indeed, 
usually graceful works. It is another 
thing when one comes to calculate the 
space taken up in the book by translations 
of innumerable fragments of letters, pro- 
clamations, &c., the originals of which 
almost invariably precede them. In most 
cases either one or the other would surely 
have sufficed. Christopher Hare is, gene- 
rally, a faithful translator; but she 
renders in one place parens as “‘ parents” 
(p. 103), whilst what should be Holy Mother 
Church appears as “the holy mother 
of the Church” (p. 157). Again, “‘ frailty,” 
not “fragility,” is the proper English 
equivalent of fragilité (p. 168). René and 
Bretagne should not be accented on the 
first syllable. 

Although the author is usually accurate 
in her facts, a few slips will be found m 
her text. Bianca Sforza is spoken of as 4 
Florentine lady (p. 62), and Louis XIL 
referred to as King of France in 1492 
(p. 122). Edmund de la Pole, the Yorkist, 
was Earl (not Duke) of Suffolk, though 
his father had borne the latter title. 
A more serious error is the confusion of 
Robert de la Marck with William, the Wild 
Boar of the Ardennes, familiar to readers 
of ‘Quentin Durward.’ The latter died 
in 1485, long before many of the events 
connected with the La Marck named 
in the text. The printer has grappled 
successfully with the Latin and old 
French. 

The writing, on the whole, falls far 
below that of ‘The Queen of Queens. 
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The recurrence of “It is interesting to 
Jearn,” ‘“‘It is interesting to know,” 
becomes wearisome; and the author 
repeats many of her best things. She 
certainly has a feeling for effective 
phrases, but, on the other hand, is too 
fond of quoting merely conventional 
salutations and addresses. The general 
impression left by the book is that, 
despite the long list of authorities at the 
end, it is scarcely scholarly enough for 
the student. The portraits are well 
reproduced ; and the presence of sketch- 
maps of the Netherlands and the dominions 
of Charles V. on the inside of each of the 
cover boards is a convenience. 








Aspects of Child Life and Education. By 
G. Stanley Hall and some of his Pupils. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


THE condition and content of the minds 
of boys and girls when they first enter 
schools are a subject of no slight practical 
importance to professional teachers. The 
subject has hardly yet been treated in 
the way and to the extent that it deserves ; 
and it seems to have received less study 
in our own country than in others. We 
therefore welcome Mr. Stanley Hall’s 
American volume, although we are some- 
what disappointed to find that the bearing 
of the work on practical school-keeping 
is less direct than we expected. Some 
children entering school are credited by 
their class-teachers with more information, 
and many with less, than they really 
possess ; and so their educational progress 
is in its initial stage seriously impeded, 
and often rendered unsound throughout 
school life: in fact, their “‘ apperception 
organs ’”’—to use the argot of pedagogy— 
are not accurately gauged, and it is these 
organs, Mr. Stanley Hall tells us, which 
enable the growing scholars to assimilate 
the material of instruction. Observations 
that we have had opportunities of making 
show that in higher-grade schools scholars 
are more often considered to possess too 
much preliminary information, in public 
elementary schools too little. In both 
cases the mischief is serious ; and in both 
the content of the scholar’s mind should 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy, 
and subsequent instruction should in 
nature and scope be adapted to it :— 

“Every teacher on starting with a new 
class or in a new locality, to make sure that 
his efforts along some lines are not utterly 
lost, should undertake to explore carefully 
section by section children’s minds with all 
the tact and ingenuity he can command and 
acquire, to determine exactly what is already 
shown ; and every normal-school pupil should 
undertake work of the same kind as an 
essential part of his training.”’ 

The papers constituting this work ap- 
peared at different dates, and have been 
brought together, and supplied with 
bibliographic references as well as edited, 
by Dr. Theodate L. Smith. They contain 
much curious and interesting matter, but 
the connexion between them is of the 
slightest : all that can be said of them in 
Common is that they treat of childhood, 
ts doings, sayings, and thinkings. 





Mr. Stanley Hall’s paper ‘On the 
Contents of Children’s Minds on entering 
School’ deserves to be read carefully 
by head masters and head mistresses. 
A series of cleverly selected questions— 
oral and written—were given to boys and 
girls, about certain Bible stories and 
favourite fairy tales, as well as about 
numerous objects and conceptions ; and 
the percentage of correct answers is 
tabulated. The results were in many 
cases unexpected. It seems to us natural 
that girls should excel in fairy tales, 
but we learn with some surprise that boys 
beat them in religious concepts: we 
question whether like results would have 
been obtained in English schools. We 
find that American children are in some 
ways more familiar with Grimm’s fairy 
tales than with the Bible—at any rate, 
“ Rothkappchen was better known than 
God, and Schneewittchen than Christ.” 
The recorded answers disclose one fact 
of which people in this country are slow 
to admit the truth, namely, that the 
average intelligence of country children 
exceeds—often greatly exceeds—that of 
town'children. Observers with adequate ex- 
perience of rural scholars will readily admit 
the fact, but strangers who pay rare and 
short visits to country schools are gener- 
ally misled by the children’s disinclination 
to speak : in this case, however, slowness 
of speech by no means betokens dearth 
of ideas. Many of the resulting details 
given by the author are probably more or 
less inexact, vitiated as they must be by 
the extreme difficulty of really exploring 
a child’s mind. Most children are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, little diplo- 
matists, and habitually, when under 
examination, give the answer which they 
fancy is expected from them, so that 
their replies are to be received, and tabu- 
lated, with great caution. But one of 
Mr. Hall’s conclusions is undoubtedly 
true : that unless the content of children’s 
minds, when they first join a class, be 
carefully gauged, “school work must be 
built upon a very poor foundation of clear 
ideas.” 

Of the subsequent papers—all of which 
are worth reading—those on ‘ Curiosity 
and Interest ’ and the ‘ Collecting Instinct ’ 
will be most useful to teachers. The 
steps by which these natural instincts 
may be made ancillary to moral, literary, 
and scientific training are suggested 
rather than described; and the sug- 
gestions—especially those for the treat- 
ment and answering of “‘ questions relating 
to origin of life,” including human life— 
may well start trains of useful thought 
in the minds of teachers who realize the 
full scope of their work. 

Mr. Stanley Hall contributes—very 
largely from his own reminiscences—a 
capital paper on ‘ Boy Life in a Massa- 
chusetts Town Forty Years Ago.’ Life 
on a farm in one of the townships, as the 
author knew it, must have been—like 
English farm life at a somewhat earlier 
period—admirably educative, developing 
as it did, to a high degree, both character 
and faculty ; and there is, as the author 
says, “nothing more sad in our American 




















life than the decay of these townlets.” 
This paper will also be valuable to students 
of the changes in our language ; for it is a 
perfect treasury of obsolete or obsolescent 
terms relating to old-world provincial life, 
its occupations and pastimes. Perhaps 
it is due to this old-world experience that 
many passages in the volume have @ 
somewhat unfamiliar air—not a few of 
Mr. Stanley Hall’s expressions and con- 
structions seeming strange to modern 
English ears and eyes. 








Factors in Modern History. By A. F. 
Pollard. (Constable & Co.) 


Pror. Potiarp’s book is made up of a 
number of lectures dealing chiefly with 
various aspects and developments of 
English history in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In his own words, 
his object is “primarily to stimulate 
imagination,” and he avowedly neglects 
“facts”? as such. What he offers is a 
series of conclusions (based, as they must 
be, on an intimate knowledge of facts) 
on the character and inner meaning of 
certain phases of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century history, embodying illuminating 
reflections and generalizations from which 
the reader will turn with an added zest 
to the “ facts ” of the period. 

In spite of his disclaimer, Prof. Pollard 
sometimes gives us details which have 
been neglected by other historians ; and 
it is, indeed, in his more “ special 
lectures that we like him best. We prefer, 
for instance, his lecture on ‘ Parliament 
(which means Parliament under the 
Tudors) to that on ‘ Nationality,’ where 
he merely expresses in an interesting 
manner views which are more or less “ in 
the air,” though it is good to have them 
formulated, since such subjects as racial 
and national character are still mis- 
interpreted. 

Prof. Pollard’s manner is on the whole 
that of the ‘scientific ” historian. He 
sometimes seems to attribute an “in- 
evitable”’ character to the phenomena 
of history. His love for generalization 
(often brilliant and full of stimulus) leads 
him occasionally to ignore the exception, 
and to some inconsistency of argument. 
Thus in his chapter on the ‘ Advent of 
the Middle Classes,’ eager to establish 
his thesis that the Renaissance and the 
Reformation flourished among those 
nations only which had a prosperous 
middle class, he mentions Spain and 
Poland as showing the failure of those 
movements where social caste was much 
regarded. There follows a contrast 
between England and Germany in this 
matter of rigid class division, and imme- 
diately the reader wonders why those 
class divisions which “deferred for 
centuries the realization of German unity ” 
did not (as, according to Prof. Pollard’s 
theory, they should have done) prevent 
the spread of the Reformation in Germany. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
of the book are those dealing with the 
status and action of Parliament in the 
Tudor period and the “ social revolution,” 
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so prominent a feature of those times. 
In his valuable study of Tudor methods 
towards Parliament Prof. Pollard brings 
the received theories of “tyranny” to 
the touchstone of fact. He would show 
that the management of Parliament by 
the Tudor sovereigns through “ packing ” 
has been exaggerated, and he attempts to 
vindicate the memory of Henry VIII. in 
this matter by comparison with the methods 
of Elizabeth. Here again there is some 
inconsistency in the reasoning. Prof. 
Pollard brings forward at the commence- 
ment facts witnessing to a general spirit 
of political indifference which is rather 
damaging to his contention that there 
was active co-operation between king 
and Parliament in the measures by which 
the Reformation was effected. He shows 
here a reliance on national character 
which is somewhat inconsistent with the 
views put forward in hig first lecture. 
He who would attribute independent 
action to Parliament in Tudor times 
must account for those rapid changes of 
policy which successive sovereigns im- 
posed on the nation. Parliament may 
have rejected Mary’s first Bill for the 
restoration of Catholicism, but none the 
less that august body soon found itself 
on its knees before the papal legate. 

In his treatment of the economic dis- 
turbance of the sixteenth century Prof. 
Pollard seeks to show that the social 
revolution was not, as is sometimes held, 
the product of the religious change ; and 
here again, though his arguments are not 
entirely conclusive, they are eminently 
interesting, especially his contention that 
the decline of the yeoman class resultant 
on the “enclosures” removed the mate- 
rial on which the military forces had 
mainly depended, and also was the chief 
cause of the decline of the universities, 
often attributed to the destruction 
of monasticism. We should rather say 
that the two causes co-operated, and the 
latter acted more directly. 

The later essays in this volume make 
fewer attempts at the original solution 
of problems; they deal with less dis- 
putable subjects, but they are full of 
suggestive parallels and contrasts. An 
exposition of the “ political ideas” of 
the time is chiefly interesting for its 
comparison of the Tudor and Stuart 
ideas of “Divine right.” Incidentally 
we get a somewhat new view of the 
motives which underlay Cranmer’s “ re- 
cantations.” Equally suggestive is the 
parallel drawn between the Reforming 
tendency to rely on State support and the 
assertion of the rights of the State by 
the early Fathers. A similar vein of 
thought underlies the emphasis which 
Prof. Pollard lays on the part which the 
revived study of Civil Law played in the 
building up of the sixteenth-century 
monarchies, though here again there is a 
largeness of statement which is somewhat 
misleading. The development of the 
Chancery jurisdiction was a sign of the 
period ; but of the three sources on which 
it relied, precedents rather than Civil 
Law played the chief part. 

But it is ungrateful to carp at incidental 





peculiarity and ambiguity of detail amidst 
so much valuable generalization. The 
reader of this book must sympathize with 
Prof. Pollard in the views put forward 
in his last lecture, on the conditions of 
historical study in the University of 
London, especially in the design to foster 
post-graduate research. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Me and Myn. By S. R. Crockett. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuts is not a “kailyard” book. Its 
dialect is the growing vernacular which 
is ousting the native speech all over the 
country, and largely consists of a half- 
jocular slang, inspired by the mingled 
boorishness and waggishness which is the 
distinctive humour of the lower classes. 
A note of it is the use of “good” for 
‘* well,” and generally of the adjective for 
the adverb, of the suspended infinitive 
particle, of “like” for “as,” with figura- 
tive terms of an American type, “‘ freez- 
ing on,” ‘‘ wading in,” &c. Mr. Crockett’s 
last hero, a railway porter’s son who be- 
comes a pupil-teacher, and, in partnership 
with his schoolfellow Myn or Millicent 
Sykes, a dealer in stamps, is supposed to 
be his own biographer, and maintains this 
style very naturally. The story is slight. 
**Me and Myn” are good comrades, and 
have some amusing adventures in their 
pursuit of gain. Myn is not sentimental ; 
‘she was jolly well able to look after 
herself in the eating‘line,” among other 
things ; and the unequal marriage she at 
one time contemplates with Sam has an 
unexpected result. Mr. Crockett could 
hardly write a dull book, but this is not 
one of his successes. 


Gotty and the Guv’nor. By Arthur E. 

Copping. (E. Grant Richards.) 

Gorty of the title is a fisherman of the 
Thames estuary, and the governor, one 
gathers, is the narrator—the author of 
the book. When Gotty falls out of work, 
the narrator purchases a fisherman’s 
boat, and appoints his protégé its skipper. 
Then, at odd times, when the author 
is in need of a holiday and so forth, the 
pair meet with various adventures, ashore 
and afloat. The scheme of the book is 
one that promises well, and its illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Will Owen, are entertaining. 
It is to Mr. Copping’s credit that he owes 
little or nothing to Mr. Jacobs in his 
matter and manner. His fisherfolk and 
waterside idlers ought to amuse many 
travellers at this season ; their talk is well 
managed, and makes good reading. The 
narrator’s style is not so effective. When 
his companion protests, racily enough, that 
a certain net is no longer fit for the work 
of catching whitebait because it has holes 
in it big enough for a twenty-pound 
codfish to get through, we are told :— 

**T made haste to assure him, for what my 
opinion might be worth, that his contention 
appeared to be logically unassailable.” 

This sort of solemn paraphrase was largely 
used by Dickens, but it soon becomes 
wearisome. 





The Botor Chaperon. By C. N. and A. M, 

Williamson. (Methuen & Co.) 
THE authors have had a _ remarkable 
success in stories concerning motors, and 
their latest, which records the adventures 
of two girls in a motor-boat throughout 
Holland, is likely to be popular. Their 
writing, though it does not pretend to 
literary quality, has both gaiety and 
naturalness, so that their glorified tours, 
duly spiced with a love interest, are 
agreeable reading. Here we have photo. 
graphs of Dutch places and people to aid 
verisimilitude. We hope that the abbre- 
viated word of the title will not become 
current. 


One Eventful Summer. By Ethel Grace 
Tapner. (John Long.) 

Miss TapNER presents her readers with 
an unfinished story which, though crude, 
contains the vital principle of romance. 
Her heroine is a literary Phyllis, whose 
study of male ‘‘ specimens,” in the interest 
of her art, is the cause of a tangled love- 
affair. The sensational parts of the story 
are solemnly ludicrous, and suggest that 
the author has tried the dangerous ex- 
periment of writing tragic burlesque at 
great length in order to expose the foolish- 
ness of ultra -sentimental readers. Cer- 
tainly the episode in which a titled lady 
dies at Madame Tussaud’s, with her arms 
round the neck of a wax clergyman, 
requires some explanation. However, 
curious grotesqueness of incident is some- 
times found in the early work of writers 
who achieve distinction. Miss Tapner’s 
humour (sometimes too extravagant) is 
partly the result of distributing the lingual 
gift of Mrs. Malaprop among Devonshire 
rustics. The connexion of these illiterate 
characters with a prize competition re- 
sults in irresistible drollery. 








BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 

Historical German Grammar.—Vol. I. 
Phonology, Word-formation, and Accidence. 
By Joseph Wright. (Frowde.)—This is 
probably the best historical grammar of 
any foreign language that has ever been 
ublished in English. It is intended solely 
or students who haveya fairly good know- 
ledge of modern German ; but, on the other 
hand, no acquaintance with the earlier stages 
of the language is absolutely presupposed, 
although, as is remarked in the preface, the 
‘Grammar’ will be much more readily 
mastered by those who have had some 
practice in reading Old and Middle High 
German, and have acquired some familiarity 
with the vocabulary of those periods. Prof. 
Wright says that he does not pretend that 
the book is in any sense exhaustive; but 
it is remarkably full of matter, and its 
practical value is all the greater because 
the author, unlike too many writers of so- 
called elementary books, has known what 
to omit. When a problem has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved, he has been content 
to say so, without wasting space by record- 
ing questionable hypotheses. In a few 
instances (e.g., with regard to the morpho- 
logy of O.H.G. zwéne) Prof. Wright has 
omitted to mention the existence of 4 
difficulty when he might perhaps have done 
so with advantage. 

The method of the book seems faultless ; 
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the exposition, though condensed, is tho- 
roughly lucid; and the abundant cross- 
references are most helpful. On several 
oints the author’s studies in English 
dialects have furnished useful illustrations. 
The only approach to inaccuracy that we 
have observed in any of Prof. Wright’s state- 
ments is in the explanation of the abnormal 
modern accentuation of words like /forelle, 
holunder, massholder, wacholder, and lebendig, 
which is said to be ‘‘ due to their having 
been mistaken for foreign or compound 
words.” A better account of the matter 
would be that when these words ceased to 
be recognizable as compounds or derivatives, 
their accentuation was assimilated to that 
of other structurally unintelligible poly- 
syllables which are of foreign origin. The 
volume is singularly free from the misprints 
which usually disfigure the first editions of 
works of this kind. The left-hand pages 
of the chapter on ‘ Word-formation’ have, 
by a curious oversight, been headed ‘ Phono- 
logy,’ and there are one or two instances of 
wrong word-division at the end of a line 
(as versch-wiegenheit in §303). Except for 
these trifles, a careful study of the book 
has shown only its accuracy. The second 
volume of the ‘Grammar,’ containing 
the syntax, is to be prepared by Dr. 
Fiedler. : 

The work is the first of a series of ‘‘ Com- 
parative and Historical Grammars,” of 
which Prof. Wright is the editor. However 
competent may be the scholars to whom 
the other books of the series are assigned, 
they will find it no easy task to attain the 
standard of excellence set in this opening 
volume. 


Martial : 120 Selected Epigrams metrically 
rendered in English, By A. E. Street. 
(Spottiswoode & Co.'\—Martial’s Epigrams 
invite translation into English rhyming 
verse. Mr. A. E. Street’s version is correct 
as translation, and often more than readable 
as verse. He would seem to have taken 
for the basis of his work the text of Lindsay’s 
‘Epigrammata Selecta’ (1903), and divides 
his book into four headings—Epitaphs, 
Martial on his Writings, Country Life, and 
General Subjects. This division is con- 
venient for those who read with an eye 
mainly on the subject-matter, making it 
easy to compare other poets’ treatment of 
similar topics. Apart from the pleasure 
of reading adequate translations of Martial, 
this little book may be commended to 
teachers of Latin elegiacs as containing 
good versions for retranslation into Latin. 
The feature of Mr. Street’s work is the 
variety of metres he uses. His originals 
are in elegiacs, galliambics, the iambic 
trimeter and dimeter metre of Horace’s 
Epodes, and one or two more varieties ; but 
Mr. Street has some dozen forms at least. 
They are mostly well adapted to the originals. 
Of course it is hard to generalize on such a 
theme, but we are inclined to fancy the 
line of three and a half trochees with alter- 
nate rhymes as the English dress that the 
Latin elegiac metre dons most easily and 
gracefully. The reason is partly the inherent 
charm of this English form; but partly it 
is due to the fact that such a couplet gives an 
average of eleven or twelve words to trans- 
late a hexameter or a pentameter, either of 
which contains about six words. This 
allows just enough margin for the natural 
comparative diffuseness of English, and also 
for the arrangement of the rhyme without 
undue straining. Beyond this form Mr. 
Street naturally uses the five-foot iambic 
either in rhymed couplets or with rhyme in 
alternate lines. But it is too close a tether : 
it is a tour de force to get the English into 
the harsh limits prescribed. The result is 





often the omission of Latin words or the 
givingjof the bare sense. Thus (p. 29) we 
get for “ Ecce rubet quidam, pallet, stupet, 
oscitat, odit,’’ ‘‘ But let some reader glower, 
blanch, turn red,’’ which lets two verbs 
go by the board; and (p. 9) it is doubtless 
want of space rather than the allusion that 
caused the translation of “ Viderat Alphei 
premia quinta modo”’ by “ Five times five 
years filled up its little day!” On the 
other hand, the four-foot iambic with alter- 
nate rhymes, a couplet to a line of Latin 
(p. 13), gives too much rope: thus “‘ Ruper- 
unt tetrice cum male pensa dex ”’ produces 
“When the dour Sisters snapped the 
thread | Ill-spun and frail, and life was 
done,” of which the last six words are mere 
padding. To the English elegiacs (cf. p. 5) 
we are inclined to apply the spirit of Tucca’s 
remark, ‘‘ Hexametris epigramma!”’ The 
metre is painfully apt to produce penta- 
meter calieap like “little Erotion dear.” 
The alternation of five- and six-foot iambics 
with every other line rhyming provides a 
mould of convenient capacity, but wedo not 
find the change of rhythm pleasant, and it is 
quite foreign to English ears. One of the 
most successful metres is that on p. 47, 
representing the iambic trimeter followed 
by the iambic dimeter. 

We have no space to examine Mr. Street’s 
other metres, but he deserves the credit 
of having made several notable experiments. 
A few small blemishes might easily be 
rectified. A repeated word in Latin should 
be represented by a repeated word in English; 
but on p. 9 levis, levior, are rendered lightly, 
daintily. On the same page we do not like 
the rhyme depending on an unaccented 
final y, soldiery, verity ; nor on p. 59 Tusculum, 
Antium. On p. ii, in “ Nigh ninety times 
he watched the years decay ”’: years should 
be year. With these remarks we would 
commend Mr. Street’s book as a good one 
for use in the top forms of classical sides, 
especially as the selection represents Martial 
as the ‘“‘kind, wise, and self-respecting 
gentleman,” not as “ the unseemly jester.” 
It is, of course, also for the educated reader 
in general. 


An Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geo- 
graphy. (Dent & Co.)—We welcome an 
old friend, Dr. Samuel Butler’s ‘ Atlas of 
Ancient Geography,’ revised and enlarged 
to suit the needs of ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.” 
The present form is very handy, and should 
serve well the reader of Herodotus and Livy, 
or Grote and Gibbon. Dr. Grundy’s ‘Atlas’ 
is after all something of a luxury, contrasted 
with which the present is a marvel of effi- 
ciency and cheapness. These qualities com- 
bined should secure it a wide vogue with 
the intelligent public. There is a good 
index (with quantities marked) of 90 pages, 
giving the book, as the editor reasonably 
claims, ‘“‘ the value of a gazetteer in brief 
of the ancient world.’”’ As compared with 
the 1851 edition, the present has three 
additional maps—‘ Orbis Herodoti,’ ‘ Orbis 
Ptolemezi,’ and ‘Migrations of the Bar- 
barians.. To our mind, the printing of 
names on the maps in the new edition is 
not so clear as in the older; but this 
is probably due to the difference in the 
quality of paper used, 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Everyday Ethics, By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
(Bell & Sons.)—Good sound principles, 
illustrated with a fund of interesting matter, 
mark Miss Cabot’s chapters on ethics, and 
teachers might derive much benefit from 
a perusal of this somewhat*bulky volume ; 





but we fear the popularity of such a work 
among us will be restricted for two reasons. 
In the first place, principles of ethics could 
and should be equally well expressed in more 
condensed form; and in the next place, the 
book is at a disadvantage in England, as it 
was written primarily for American readers, 
and its references to transatlantic incidents 
do not appeal with equal force to English 
readers. The volume, however, contains 
much that will repay those who have 
leisure. 


Methods in Teaching. By Rosa V. Winter- 
burn. (Macmillan.)—This book is made up 
of a series of monographs explaining the 
methods employed in the elementary school 
in Stockton, California. The English teacher 
will find much here that is obvious, but the 
monograph on the teaching of English 
deserves attention. High School mistresses 
might well take to heart this admonition :— 

‘Tt is wasted energy for the teacher to spend 
solitary hours in correcting papers or in indicating 
errors. Such efforts rarely result in more than 
correct papers, while it is the child who is to be 
corrected, and who must learn to correct himself.” 
The other monographs are very thorough, 
but also, for the most part, very dull. 
Nothing could be less inspiring, for instance, 
than the method of teaching arithmetic 
adopted at Stockton. 


An _ Illustrated History of England.— 
Period I. Jo the End of the Commonwealth, 
1660. By W. 8. Robinson. (Rivingtons.) 
—To present the development of the British 
nation, its constitution and empire, with 
just sufficient detail of important political 
and military events to explain their result— 
such is the object of the author of this 
new school history, intended chiefly for 
students working for the University Local 
Examinations. The characteristic which 
distinguishes it from others of the same class 
is the excellent series of illustrations and 
maps, the architecture of the period receiving 
special attention. Teachers may with con- 
fidence adopt Mr. Robinson’s book for class- 
work, as it contains all that should be 
expected of schoolboys. We recommend 
the author to insert an index in future 
editions. 


Macaulay's History of England, Chap- 
ters I.-III. Edited by W. F. Reddaway. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—The Intro- 
duction, though full of praise of Macaulay 
and his literary work, deals impartially 
with the defects in the ‘ History.’ Students 
will find the few notes interesting and to the 
point. 

Revision Notes on English History, by F. 
Wallace-Hadrill (Methuen), is a compilation 
for examination purposes, which contains 
a good deal of useful matter in concise form. 
The author might have avoided the vulgarity 
of talking of “‘ spot” questions, a piece of 
schoolboy slang we never expected to see in a 
serious book. 


Unpretentious but workmanlike, Miss 
Clara L. Thomson’s edition of Poems by 
William Wordsworth (Cambridge, University 
Press) will be found useful alike to teacher 
and pupil in English literature classes. A 
freshly written Introduction deals with 
the poet’s life, and defines the characteristics 
and historical relations of his verse in clear 
and simple terms. Miss Thomson divides 
her space (144 pp.) equally between a slender, 
yet adequately representative selection from 
the poetry, and a body of notes, mainly 
paraphrastic, in which there is nothing 
superfluous, irrelevant, or vague. Thomas 
Edwards is twice named in connexion with 
the revival of the sonnet: it might have been 
added that his sonnets are to be found— 
some eighteen, if we recollect —. in 
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Dodsley’s miscellanies, and a complete 
collection of forty-five in the seventh and 
posthumous edition of Edwards’s ‘ Canons 
of Criticism,’ published in 1765. Space 
might have been found for Wordsworth’s 
view of the sonnet as expressed in a letter 
to Dyce in 1833. The distinctive excellence 
of the sonnet, he says, lies in its “ intense 
unity’: he is accustomed to regard it, 
not as “a piece of architecture, a whole 
constructed out of three parts,” but rather 
as ‘‘ an orbicular body—a sphere or a dew- 
drop.” Hence in Wordsworth’s sonnets 
the frequent overflow of the sense from the 
octave into the sestet. 


An Easy Poetry Book. By W. Williamson. 
(Methuen.)—Those who wish for a choice 
collection of simple English poetry will find 
that this is just the little book to win favour 
with children. The compiler has effected a 
judicious blending of the new with the old. 


FRENCG. 

Stories and Anecdotes for Translation into 
French. By Carl Heath. (Bell & Sons.)— 
A teacher of languages can always find room 
for a fresh selection of simple anecdotes for 
translation, such as Mr. Heath has collected. 
The little volume will be found suitable for 
pupils who have surmounted the elementary 
difficulties in French; at the same time, 
we cannot see any benefit arising from the 
insertion of such grammar as is appended, 
for unless a pupil has passed the stage 
suggested by these pages, he will find the 
anecdotes beyond his powers. 


French Speech and Dictation. By S. A. 
Richards. (Dent.)—The transcription of 
French exercises in the symbols of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale is 
now so common that it is difficult to believe 
that not a decade since the use of phonetics 
was almost unknown in schools. Messrs. 
Dent’s ‘ First French Book,’ published in 
1898, was the earliest book to use the 
international phonetic notation; and this 
last comer by Mr. Richards can claim the 
distinction of making interesting what at 
first seemed a repellent study. One of the 
merits of the book is that it contains many 
selections printed both in ordinary and 
phonetic symbols. 


Le Docteur Mathéus, adapted by W. P. 
Fuller, is an agreeable specimen of Messrs. 
Methuen’s “‘ Simplified French Texts,’ and 
well suited for young pupils, as difficult words 
have been eliminated. There is a vocabulary, 
which omits the words “sarclait’’ and 
“‘verrous’’: we prefer to see notes, and 
let the young use a dictionary. The little 
story in itself is charming. 


French Lessons on the Direct Method: 
Beginners’ Course. By M. Ceppi. (Hachette.) 
—A first book in French that does not make 
use of a single word written in ordinary 
script until the twentieth lesson is reached 
may commend itself to enthusiasts in 
phonetics, but in our opinion the author's 
plan makes too great a demand on the time 
available for linguistic teaching ; especially 
is this seen by his statement that “ half a 
term is the minimum time one should take 
in reaching Lesson VI.” Apart from this, 
teachers will find much that is attractive 
in this little volume; and it is simpler 
than its predecessors on the Direct Method. 
The large type and clear arrangement are 
commendable. 


Lectures primaires illustrées. E. Toutey. 
. (Same publishers.)—M. H. Bué has edited in 
pleasing style a collection of sixty-three 
reading-lessons carefully selected and sys- 
tematically peas. each accompanied 
by a picture illustrating the story of the text. 
In the vocabulary the pronunciation of 





each word is set out in phonetic script, of 
which a concise account is supplied. As 
the anecdotes are all on subjects of interest 
to the young, and the production is in bold 
characters, ‘Lectures primaires’ should 
attain wide popularity. 


GREEK AND GERMAN, 
Demosthenes: Philippics I., II., III. 
Edited by G. <A. Davies.—Kuripides : 
Heraclide. HEdited by A. C. Pearson. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—These two 
issues are edited in the well-known form of 
“The Pitt Press Series,” the introduction 
in each case containing, firstly, a sufficient 
amount of the history of Greece to explain 
the circumstances of the text, and, secondly, 
a good account of the author and his literary 
work. The copious notes are, we think, 
somewhat too lengthy for school editions, 
as we know from experience that there is 
neither time nor inclination on the part of 
students to make the suggested comparisons 
with passages from other books. Both 

writers show adequate scholarship. 


Sophocles : Ajax, edited by A. C. Pearson 
(Cambridge, University Press), is an abridg- 
ment of Jebb’s masterly edition. The task 
of reducing it is not easy, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Pearson on the way in which 
he has performed it. For young scholars 
the book is all that could be desired. We 
do not believe in the sense of cvpdopa in 
1. 68, which is really unparalleled, and we 
think the alternative suggestion of commas 
after pizve and déxov should at least have 
been mentioned. 


First German Course. By L. B. T. 
Chaffey. (Bell & Sons.)—The writer of this 
elementary book gives for teachers a few 
useful suggestions based on experience 
gained at Haileybury and Eton. Conversa- 
tion and written work in the language are 
strongly urged as the proper beginning 
of study, grammar being relegated to 
the second part of the book. To facilitate 

rogress in the early work Roman type has 
Sons adopted ; later the stories are in Gothic. 
Excellent paper, clear type, and good 
illustrations make this a capital book of its 
kind. 


Der goldene Vogel, and other Tales, a 
German reader with exercises by Dr. 
Walter Rippmann (Dent), written in easy 
German, will be welcomed by many teachers 
and pupils. The carefully prepared set of 
exercises on the text will be helpful. The 
editor has had much experience of such work. 
The five stories are all good, varying from 
Andersen and Hauff to a Japanese fairy tale. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

Easy Exercises in Algebra. By W. S. 
Beard. (Methuen.)—-The examples here 
collected are of the usual type, affording 
useful material up to the standard of the 
Local Preliminary Examination. We are 
inclined to regard the book as somewhat 
overweighted, such a mass of exercises being 
unnecessary for scholars of ordinary ability. 
The problems are carefully selected with a 
view to cultivate correct reasoning. We 
strongly urge in future editions the use of 
larger type in the answers. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By C. Hawkins. 
(Dent & Co.)—!n compliance with the de- 
mand for more practical methods in mathe- 
matical teaching, the author of this book 
has dealt with his subject in a manner that 
must give a boy a greater interest in his 
calculations than the mere manipulation of 
figures without verification is likely to do. 
At the outset the principles of mensuration 
are to be instilled by actual measurements 
in the field, and a practical acquaintance 
with the various instruments is to be gained. 





: = 
This arrangement commends itself, and 
under the guidance of a good teacher 
beginners should make rapid progress, ] 
addition to the usual examples, we notice 
in particular the eminently practical Nature 
of the problems on heights and distances, 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F.¥ 
Oldham. Illustrated by F. ©." Boon, 
(Methuen.}—The senior chemistry maste, 
at Dulwich College has written a book of 
400 pages, the object of which is to provide 
a complete course in general chemistry 
both theoretical and practical, up to tig 
standard of the London Matriculation and 
Army Entrance Examinations. He hag 
been ably helped by the illustrations, simple 
and diagrammatic, of an assistant master 
at Dulwich, who _ contributes about 
125 figures. The book is most carefull 
written and free from mistakes, and in th, 
hands of a sympathetic and good teacher 
will no doubt prove very valuable ; but we 
cannot help feeling sorry for the boy (if any) 
who, in a limited number of hours of school 
life, is expected to master all that is here 
presented to him. To the school teacher 
who can make a judicious selection of 
experiments to be performed, either for 
purely demonstration purposes or by the 
class as a whole, the book will, we think 
prove most valuable. . 


Introduction to Plant Ecology. By G 
Henslow. (Stanford.)—In producing this 
series of object lessons on plants and their 
relation to environment, the author has had 
in view the requirements of the Natural 
Science Tripos. Teachers of botany will 
here find useful hints as to the best means 
of awakening in the minds of students 
practical interest in their work. Through- 
out the book the examples are well chosen 
to illustrate ‘‘ natural selection.” Apart 
from a grammatical error or two, which 
should be corrected in future editions, this is 
a valuable addition to the textbooks on this 
subject. 


The Senior Geography. By A. J. and 
F. D. Herbertson. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—The Oxford Geographies, now com- 
plete with the issue of the third volume, are 
intended to supply all that is usually ex- 
pected from candidates for the three stages 
of the University Local Examinations in this 
subject. In the preliminary volume is 
given a descriptive picture of the various 
regions of the globe, with an outline of 
salient topographical features. The junior 
book deals specially with the relations 
between configuration, climate, vegetation, 
and human activities. For those who have 
worked through these two parts ‘The 
Senior Geography’ will be an _ excellent 
manual for the final examination, containing 
as it does a rich store of geographical facts, 
arranged in accordance with the best modern 
methods. More than a hundred maps are 
given, but in many of them the names are 
by no means distinct—a fault due to limita- 
tions of space, but nevertheless regrettable. 


Geographical Diagrams. By H. J. Snape. 
(A. & C. Black.)—As a supplement to the 
ordinary school atlas and geography these 
diagrams will be of much use in the class- 
room, for they comprise every detail of the 
subject that is capable of being presented in 
this form. The diagrams (120 in number) 
are followed by useful tables of statistics, 
and a series of questions to serve as exercises 
on diagram work in geography. We recom- 
mend especially to teachers this handy 
compilation, which, by the way, is a marvel 
of cheapness. 


The Normal Test Maps. By RB. Gill. 


(Gill.)—This series of maps is on a novel 
plan, the idea being to provide a ready means 
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of testing a pupil’s knowledge of a region 
he has been studying. The novelty con- 
sists in the fact that to each map, which is 
coloured to indicate divisions and highlands, 
js attached a comprehensive scheme of 
directions to be followed in filling-in the 
details. Issued at the price of ordinary 
outline maps, this series is superior to any- 
thing else of the kind we have seen. 


Regional Geography : The Americas. By 
J. H. Reynolds. (A. & C. Black.)—The 
author of this volume is to be congratulated 
on his success in presenting the leading facts 
in the geography of the New World in a form 
that cannot fail to appeal to students. The 
subject is treated on a scientific basis, with 
due regard to cause and effect, especially 
in describing the great industries of this 
art of the world. In the commercial 
statistics the latest available figures are 
given, and the diagrams present at a glance 
the position of America as a producer of 
commodities compared with that of other 
countries. With its clear style of diction, 
many interesting illustrations, and excellent 
production in large type, the book should 
command great success. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ex-SERGEANT-MaJorR EpMonDsoN pub- 
lishes through Mr. Francis Griffiths John 
Bull’s Army from Within, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Arnold White. The Athe- 
neum will not discuss the case of Mr.'Robert 
Edmondson, but may call attention to his 
chapters on military law. Recent debates 
in the House of Commons were carried on 
under the assumption that the effect of 
Mr. Haldane’s Bill is to place the infantry 
of the Territorial Army, or in other words 
the Volunteers, under the present obliga- 
tions of the Yeomanry, more serious than 
those of the existing Volunteers. In the 
House of Lords some doubt was thrown 
upon this belief. The point is one of extreme 
technicality and complication, and _illus- 
trates the incomprehensibility of the whole 
military code, The annual Army Bill 
brings into operation the Army Act, yearly 
amended in the clauses of the annual 
measure. Thus is created a body of statute 
law, unintelligible, however, without refer- 
ence to a volume containing over a thousand 
pages of small type, composed of Orders 
which supplement and vary the statutory 
provisions. The “‘bloods’”’ of the House 
of Commons take “a night out’ each year 
for the Committee of the Army Annual Bill, 
not subject to the eleven-o’clock rule, and 
invariably begun when quiet members go 
to bed. The debates on the clauses and 
schedules are in consequence carried on in 
the absence of the reporters for the press, 
and little good can be effected by those 
who desire to raise serious points of military 
law and procedure. No one professes to 
have mastered the mysteries of military 
procedure, but the strictures of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught on the present system, 
printed in the volume of Sergeant Edmond- 
son, are full of common sense. Our author 
18 Sometimes epigrammatic, as, for example, 
when he explains that the British public- 
ouse is “‘a church” compared with the 
haunts to which the private soldier is driven 
during his Indian service, in a country 
where he can find no friends outside 
barracks. In another passage he tells us 
that the devil was originally a lawyer struck 
off the roll. 


Ir is a little surprising to find The South 
olar Times, the paper issued by the crew 
of the Discovery in 1902, reproduced in 
two such large volumes as those before us 





(Smith & Elder). Many of the amusements 
and other occupations of the men were 
naturally trivial enough, nor could they 
rise to a height of humour worthy of per- 
manent record.: They had, at any rate, 
a first-rate artist in Dr. E. A. Wilson, and 
the illustrations generally are excellent, 
while the caricatures will interest those 
personally acquainted with the various 
characters. We note that the pictures of 
scenery are excellent, and that some of the 
articles are both practical and scientific. 


The Polish Jew : his Social and Economic 
Value. By Beatrice C. Baskerville. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—We are afraid that Miss 
Baskerville’s book will satisfy no one of the 
discordant parties who busy themselves 
about Semitic political questions. Her 
knowledgeof the subject admits of no dispute, 
as she has studied it carefully during an 
eight years’ residence in the country. There 
are two great classes of Jews in Poland, 
widely distinct: those who are capable 
of being influenced by Western ideas, and 
those who remain Asiatics with the pre- 
judices of the Ghetto. The latter are the 
irreconcilables, and as the popular novelist 
Elise Orzeszko has described in one of her 
tales, they have been content to go on for 
generations without making an effort to 
understand the race which occupies the same 
country as themselves. In dress and lan- 
guage they constantly carry with them the 
badges of separation. Miss Baskerville 
gives us some vigorous descriptions of this 
sort of people. In contradistinction to 
them are some of the liberal Jews—men 
well worthy of esteem, doing good work 
in medicine, political economy, and 
literature, and writing Polish with vigour 
and elegance, instead of Yiddish. Our 
author has contented herself with giving 
photographs of the Jews as she saw them, 
and leaves us without practical results 
upon which we can base our judgments. 
The racial antipathies between the Pole 
and the Jew are so strong that it is impossible 
to expect a fusion of the races. The Polish 
nobleman has carried out the doctrine of 
caste to its extreme limits; we can see in 
the aristocracy a fine type which is in re- 
markable contrast not only to the Jew, 
but also to the Slavonic peasant in Poland. 
The Jew has got—as indeed he always had 
—a considerable quantity of the trade of the 
country in his hands. Here Slavonic idle- 
ness and contempt for work have helped 
him much; but he seems to labour for 
his own hand, and to add nothing to the 
backbone and nationalism of the country. 
In the Polish insurrections of earlier years 
the Jew was frequently against the patriots, 
and helped the Russians. 

We must confess to no liking for the 
stories of young Jewish Socialists, whose 
notions seem as crude as their principles 
are loose; but we welcome heartily the 
admirable statistics which the author 
furnishes. The trade of the country, as 
mentioned above, is largely in Jewish hands ; 
thus Jewish capital is employed in 40 per 
cent. of the cotton mills of Poland, and 
Jews mainly support the woollen industry. 
The toy trade in Czenstochowa brings in 
10,0002. a year, and is almost entirely in the 
hands of Jews. In these respects progress 
is shown, and we need only allude to the 
cities of Warsaw and Lodz. The first has 
greatly increased of late, and from its 
geographical position is capable of doing 
a good trade; and the second has in 
recent times grown from an insignificant 
little town to be one of the largest cities 
of the country. At present it is the 
Jew who is guiding the revolt which 
agitates the country. Meantime extensive 





emigration is taking place, and other 
countries may have the same difficulties 
to contend against as the Poles. Miss 
Baskerville sums up the position of affairs 
by showing that at the present time the Jew 
is more anti-Polish than ever, and the Pole 
more anti-Semitic! The Jew is the quarry 
of the Socialistic agitator, who has created 
the Bund or All-Jewish Labour League. 
The programme includes the overthrow of 
Tsardom and the establishment of a demo- 
cratic Government. It does not aim at 
assimilating the Jews with the Polish com- 
munity. Isolated strikes are always oc- 
curring, and the agitators go about armed 
with revolvers. 

Varying opinions seem to be held of the 
efficiency of Jewish workmen, which Miss 
Baskerville treats in detail ; but as managers 
and intermediaries they are undoubtedly 
good. Here the Jew seems to betake him- 
self to his favourite functions, and no com- 
plicated business can be done without him. 

The book is candid and honest, and will, 
on the whole, rather militate against the hazy 
ideas which prevail in this country on the 
Jewish question. It also enables the ordi- 
nary reader, in the valuable chapter on 
‘The Past of the Polish Jew,’ to understand 
present conditions. Sigel in his valuable 
work on Slavonic law has shown how the 
burghers in the Polish towns, being con- 
sidered as foreigners, as they generally were, 
were not allowed to be members of the Diet. 
There was no native middle class to dis- 
tribute the products of the country between 
the aristocracy on the one hand and the 
peasantry on the other: the German and 
the Jew undertook the function, and thus 
the different classes could never understand 
each other. To add to the difficulties of this 
abnormal position, Poland had no natural 
frontiers, and was liable to the continual 
incursions of her enemies. 

Such a book as this deserves a hearty 
welcome, and for valuable matter contri- 
buted on Poland—a country very little 
known—it may be classed with that of 
Dr. George Brandes, which appeared a 
short time ago. 


Spinoza : a Handbook to the Ethics. By 
J. Allanson Picton. (Constable.)—Litera- 
ture contributed by men of all shades of 
religious opinion continues to gather steadily 
round the name of Spinoza. The believer 
holds him in honour as a philosopher who 
reconciled a mathematician’s devotion to 
exactitude of thought with a saint’s passion 
for God; the unbeliever, as a man who 
solved the problem of religious enthusiasm 
without a personal Deity and the founda- 
tion of a lofty moral code on a basis of 
determinism. The author of the book 
before us belongs to the latter class ; but 
for him Spinoza is more than an object for 
admiration: he is “the Master.” ‘My 
object is,” as he tells us, “to bring within 
reach of ordinary people like myself the 
religious peace and joy that result from his 
identification of God with the Universe,” 
or, as he puts it elsewhere, “ the realization 
of individual religion on Spinoza’s lines of 
thought.” He is therefore not to be blamed 
if he avoids points of speculative difficulty. 
But this is a particularly awkward task in 
the case of Spinoza, who also avoided them 
as far as possible, except when they had a 
direct bearing upon ethics. Thus Mr. 
Picton looks upon the “ mode,” the point of 
transition from the infinite to the finite, 
and passes by on the other side. The 
result is to leave the reader in uncertainty 
as to the whole basis of the relations between 
God and man. The book is in fact a com- 
promise between a commentary on Spinoza’s 
‘Ethics’ and an exposition of his ethics— 
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two aims which appeal largely to different 
classes of readers, and could only be reconciled 
in a much bigger or far differently propor- 
tioned piece of work. Thusin a commentary 
it might not be out of place to devote ten 
of two hundred and fifty pages to a 
translation of the Appendix to Part LII., 
which defines in detail the ‘‘ mental affec- 
tions ”—love, derision, anger, and so forth. 
But in the interests of those for whom the 
book is intended it would have been infinitely 
more to the = to devote the space to 
an analysis of the true meaning and signi- 
ficance of the conatus sese conservandi, the 
impulse to self-preservation and self-realiza- 
tion on which hang all the law and the 
oe ge As an ordinary person like Mr. 
icton, the reviewer is unable to affirm that 
he has risen from reading this book with an 
appreciation of — or a religious peace 
and joy to which he was before a stranger. 


Mr. Joun Lona publishes A Book of the 
Cevennes, by Mr. S. Baring-Gould, who 
explains that it is not a guide-book, 
and, indeed, recommends four as_neces- 
sary to the traveller. His well - illus- 
trated volume is perhaps not one of 
his best, but is somewhat similar to 
several of a long series. The district with 
which Mr. Baring-Gould deals is one of 
considerable interest, but he dwells rather 
on the romantic scenery of the river gorges 
and on a few horrors with which the name 
of the tableland is connected than with the 
architecture or the story of Le Puy. He 
is perhaps right, for the singularity of the 
principal church of the Velay is so con- 
spicuous that there is an important anti- 
quarian literature on the subject. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has previously written on 
that cafion of the Tarn which is beautiful 
in itself and closely connected with English 
history. He now describes the rival passes 
on both sides of the main chain which 
separates the valley of the Rhone from 
that of the Loire. The great rivers of other 
lands are not as a rule too long for the 
countries which they traverse, but the Rhone 
and the Loire are far too long for France, 
and are fitted into it by nature. They run 
side by side for a great distance, in opposite 
directions—the Rhone flowing southward, 
and the Loire northward, with only a narrow 
and chiefly flat-topped chain between them. 
The traveller who crosses the Vivarais, from 
Le Puy to Aubenas, passes from an austere 
region, in which his view is bounded on the 
north-west by the Puy-de-Déme and the 
Mont Dore, into a valley which, where not 
devastated by torrents, is one of the most 
fertile of the south of France. From the 
highest portion of the road he looks down 
to the course of the Loire behind him and 
the Rhone in front. 

The reader, however, who is tempted 
by this volume to visit the Cevennes 
may be disappointed when he finds no 
mountains in that which from a distance 
appears to be a beautiful mountain chain. 
Most of the high country of Central France 
resembles on a smaller scale the Rocky 
Mountains, in that the chains disappear 
when they are reached. Mr. Baring-Gould 
writes: “‘ The loftiest of the Cevennes is 
Mézenc....It is 5,750 feet high.” Now 
this height is near the central road of which 
we have just written. Yet no impression 
of mountain is left upon the traveller’s 
mind, and he reaches Vals, or whatever may 
be his destination in the valley of the Rhone, 
without having seen any mountain worthy of 
thename. The mountainous character of the 
little crags at Edinburgh, and of many on 
the east of the Rhone, is found in detached 
hills such as Mont Ventoux, but is wanting 
even in the Cantal—as mountainous in 


appearance from a distance as are the 
Rocky Mountains when seen on a clear day 
from the great plains. The beauty of the 
country is in the gorges, and the Cevennes 
in their higher parts are not greatly to be 
preferred to the admittedly insignificant 
Causses. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s chapters on religious 
wars are occasionally flippant. He goes 
somewhat out of his way to attack French 
Evangelical Protestants, though he would 
probably explain that he is referring only 
to the peasant descendants of the Huguenots 
in the out-of-the-way portions of Central 
France. His language, however, is general, 
as it is also in this passage :— 

‘*Charles IX. could not have made a more 
grateful present to French Protestantism than the 
massacre of S. Bartholomew. It is to them a 
perpetual and cherished grievance. They would 
not be without it any more than a professional 
mendicant would be without his sore.” 


The history of the suffering of these Hugue- 
nots through part of the sixteenth and most 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
ought to make us tender in our criticisms. 
Mr. Baring-Gould seems to think their 
resent fears unreasonable, but it is not 
ong ago that in the neighbourhood of 
Avignon there was a renewal of Church- 
and-King riots, such as to recall the White 
Terror of 1814. 

On the other hand, our author is equally 
contemptuous of miracles and black Virgins 
revered by the Catholic Church in France. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s allusions to St. Roch 
will not be acceptable even to the cultivated 
Protestants of France :— 

‘*He has been given a place in the Roman 
martyrology, accepted and held up to be invoked, 
although absolutely nothing trustworthy is known 
of him. Canslackness and carelessness go further ? 
In fact, the Roman martyrology, possessing the 
sanction of the self-entitled Vicar of Christ, is a 
— Noah’s Ark containing clean and unclean 

asts.” 


The allusion to the Comte d’Antraigues 
is far too confident to cause us to feel that 
Mr. Baring-Gould has followed the con- 
troversy on the subject of which he writes : 

‘*He departed for London, carrying with him 
certain documents containing seeret articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, of which he had obtained a copy.” 


In his translations of French accounts of 
the religious wars our author is sometimes 
hasty. We hesitate to attack his use of 
“* parliamentary ’’ for the bearer of a flag 
of truce who parleys with the Calvinists, 
for it is difficult to find an English word 
to describe this envoy. 


M. Marcet Prkvost reaches in the first 
story, which fills some two hundred pages 
of his volume, Femmes (Paris, Alphonse 
Lemerre), as high a standard as that which 
he attained in his early book ‘ Lettres de 
Femmes.’ Those who liked the author’s 
three volumes of imaginary letters will 
rejoice in ‘Un Voluptueux.’ We gave 
much praise to ‘Monsieur et Madame 
Moloch’ (October 20th, 1906). ‘Femmes’ 
will not wholly please so large a public in 
this country, although it appears to us to be, 
in a higher degree than the novel which 
contrasted the German and the French 
national character, marked by perfect style. 
Apart from style, and as regards the matter, 
‘Femmes’ strikes us as _ old-fashioned, 
belonging to the period of ‘Monsieur de 
Camors’” or ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ if 
not to that of ‘ Jacques’ or even ‘ Gerfaut.’ 
The perfection of the author’s description 
of ,the movement of his puppets perhaps 
disguises the underlying fact that the 
persons in his story seldom act as they 
would in real life. We find ourselves, 





however, in an imaginary world rather 


sae 
than in that of our own day, and should 
be content that the tale is so well written 
as to prevent the reader wishing it other 
than it is. 

The remaining stories, filling little more 
than a hundred pages, though some of them 
are excellent, are unfit for association with 
‘Un Voluptueux,’ which would have beep 
better published by itself. 


Beowulf: an Old English Epic. Trang. 
lated by Wentworth Huyshe. (Routl 
& Sons.)—There are already many tolerable 
prose translations of ‘ Beowulf,’ but perhaps 
there is still room for a really good idiomatic 
rendering, accompanied by an introduction 
and notes setting forth, in a thoroughly 
popular form, the best results of recent 
scholarly study of thepoem. This, no doubt, 
is what Mr. Huyshe imagines himself to 
have supplied ; but we are unable to sa 
that he has done so. The quality of his 
equipment for the undertaking may be 
inferred from his naive statement that 
** Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian, 
has identified Beowulf, to his own satis. 
faction, with the Bous, son of Odin, who 
fell in battle about that date [340].” After 
this it is not surprising that Mr. Huyshe 
regards the late Mr. Thomas Arnold's 
writings on ‘Beowulf’ as_ representing, 
together with Mr. Clark Hall’s translation, 
‘** perhaps the high-water mark of English 
saioal in the study of the poem.” tt is 
fair to say that the translation is not s0 
bad as might be expected. Mr. Huyshe 
displays sad ignorance of Old English 
(for example, he renders fiftyna sum by “‘ some 
fifteen in all,’ and bitan his lic swice by 
“lest his body should escape”); but an 
assiduous study of the work of his pre- 
decessors has preserved him from misrepre- 
senting seriously the general sense of the 
text. The diction is not unpleasing, and 
is free from the amusing eccentricities that 
abound in Prof. Earle’s version. The 
Introduction and notes are decidedly read: 
able. The volume is embellished with 
engravings representing ancient armour and 
the like, and with fancy portraits of the chief 
personages of the poem. There is an absurd 
picture of Grendel, decorously arrayed in 
a@ tunic with an ornamental border, and 
bearing at his leathern girdle a richly em- 
broidered bag. 

THE many travellers who want some 
reading and a light addition to their luggage 
cannot do better than look at the extensive 
resources of ‘The World’s Classics” 
(Frowde). Some recent examples of it, 
in a specially slim form which goes easily 
into the pocket, are Poems of George Herbert, 
Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, Margaret 
Catchpole, Aristophanes in English Verse 
(Frere’s translations, with an _ excellent 
Introduction by an accomplished modern 
editor of the poet, Dr. W. W. Merry) and 
Great Expectations, a book of much charm, 
for which Mr. Warwick Goble has provided 
some striking illustrations, 











DR. W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


THE premature death of William Gunion 
Rutherford is a loss to scholarship, to 
letters, and to the many friends who found 
their inspiration in his quickening personality. 
Born in 1853, a son of the manse, he p 
from Glasgow High School, through St. 
Andrews, to Balliol. After appearing in 
the first class in Moderations he chose to 
take his degree in Natural Science, a less 
laborious School than “ Greats,” that he 


might have more leisure for the study of pure 
scholarship. At this time he had conflict- 





ing ambitions, leaning now towards archi- 
tecture, now, if it were possible, towards 
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the profession of arms. Jowett saw that 
he was one of “‘ the few men who can really 
think upon language,’ and sent him to 
St. Paul’s School. Here he found or made 
leisure for a close study of Attic speech. 
The immediate fruit was his Greek Grammar 
and ‘The New Phrynicus.’ His mind was 
too original to be ascribed to any school, 
but he was to some extent a disciple of Cobet, 
and in each of these works he upset some 
cherished idols. His reforming spirit found 
a harder task when in 1883 he succeeded 
Scott at Westminster. He had to face 
an opposition not careful to distinguish 
between traditions which mould into excel- 
lence, and traditions which have lost touch 
with their environment. He gave much 
offence to many by abolishing “ water.” 
It was characteristic of his courageous 
generosity that, though in so doing he was 
at one with those whose position made them 
the best judges, he took all the obloquy upon 
himself. Those who with affectionate eyes 
watched the struggle sometimes doubted 
whether he could win his way through, but 
his heart never failed him. He did not 
accomplish all his desire, and he made, as 
was natural, some mistakes; but what he 
did could have been done only by a man 
capable of attaining greatness in any line 
of life. But the greatness of his mind was 
not seated in a sound frame. His middle 
time at Westminster had few storms, but 
the strain of the earlier years had told sadly 
on his health. His industry was unflagging, 
his rer as vivacious as ever; but the 
incidental labours of his post were heavy 
upon him. In the spring of 1899, under 
medical advice, he went with his wife on a 
voyage to New Zealand. The result was 
less than his friends had hoped, and two 
years later he decided to resign his place 
rather than wait for a time when he might 
be thought unfit for its duties. He had long 
had the affection of his abler and better 
pe In his later years he was beloved 
y the whole school, and his departure was 
marked by scenes of heartfelt emotion. 

When Rutherford went to Westminster 
he took holy orders, to the surprise of some 
who had but a slight acquaintance with 
his mind. It is true that the freshness of 
his intellect could never put itself into 
fetters, but he was firmly convinced of what 
he accounted the central truths of Chris- 
tianity, and the depth of his personal piety 
was perhaps never fathomed even by his 
most intimate friends. His sermons were 
not for everybody, and his boys sometimes 
found his delivery difficult to follow; but, 
if the sermons profited few, they profited 
those few very much. They were not de- 
signed to raise a passing emotion or to 
impose formule upon minds which could 
not assimilate them. They were meant to 
help, and they did help, those who were 
to work out their own salvation. When he 
published a volume of them, it was not given 
to all the critics to see wherein their greatness 
lay. They show the quality which made 
Rutherford a consummate judge of character. 
“He was never wrong,” writes one of his 
ablest pupils. The vapid sympathy of a 
weaker mind would sometimes accuse him 
of harsh expressions. If he called a knave 
& knave, it was because he knew that only 
through such absolute veracity could there 
e@ hope of amendment. If he called a fool 
& fool, it was only when folly was accentuated 
by vanity. If help was really wanted, he 
spared no pains to give it. If it was asked 
when self-reliance would have been right, 
the manner of his refusal was in itself a 
tonic. He never tampered with facts. 

It has been suggested that Rutherford 
was less successful as a practical teacher 


could not stoop to the dullard’s difficulties. 
If this were true it would be a blemish. 
It is not true. His school- books are 
models of lucidity ; his Grammar is more 
and more in use. For atime at Westminster 
he took the lowest form in Greek. The 
little boys never had a more careful or more 
skilful teacher. To the Seventh Form— 
at Westminster the highest—he was always 
a source of inspiration. The pupils of his 
last twelve years could reckon up more 
than sixty first classes and more than 
thirty University scholarships and prizes 
at Oxford and Cambridge, to say nothing 
of College fellowships and scholarships, and 
that from a school of only two hundred and 
sixty boys. Of such statistics he took little 
account, but his assistants would be the first 
to acknowledge that, if there was merit here, 
the merit was his. In form a word of praise 
from him was a sure incentive to further 
effort. A boy who had translated forty or 
fifty lines of Demosthenes and been told 
at the end, “‘ That ’s very good,”’ would not 
willingly go back from that eminence of 
merit. 

Rutherford’s published works on scholar- 
ship were so largely linguistic that strangers 
may have been unaware of his keen interest 
and his sound judgment in_ literature. 
Without the study of language as an end 
in itself, the study of letters is apt to be 
defective. His early labour, like much of 
Cobet’s, was given to determining the forms 
and usages of Attic words. He carried on 
Cobet’s work by destroying the notion that 
the dialect failed in precision. Such a notion 
was natural while Lucian could pass as 
exact Attic, but broke down under close 
examination. In his views on the corrup- 
tion of texts Rutherford probably went too 
far. His emendations often cleared dark 
places, but he would sometimes obelize a 
passage capable of defence. His theory 
that large alterations were made in Alex- 
andrine times was imperfectly supported 
by proofs, and has not been made more 
probable by later discoveries. His two 
volumes on the scholia of Aristophanes were 
thought to be a prelude to a defence of his 
theory. If it was so, he left the work in- 
complete. He must at any rate have put 
back the period of corruption. A conscious- 
ness of this difficulty seems to have affected 
the form of his third volume. It con- 
tained much of interest and value, and gave 
fresh proof of his unwearying acuteness ; 
but it followed unexpected lines. Perhaps 
it was none the worse for that. That his 
work was not always welcome when it upset 
established views was shown on the appear- 
ance of his new translation of the Epistle 
to the Romans. He happened to take a 
form at Westminster in ‘‘ Romans ’’—a sub- 
ject set by others—and found that neither 
the Authorized nor the Revised Version 
gave the author’s sense, or properly any 
sense at all. He had always been attracted 
by St. Paul as a writer struggling with a 
language not natural to him and imperfectly 
understood. Convinced that St. Paul’s 
mind was not chaotic, and that, if it thought 
along narrow lines, it thought justly within 
those lines, Rutherford gave a fresh mind 
to the Epistle. He was not surprised that 
ecclesiastics disliked the result, for he was 
not then to learn men’s unwillingness to 
admit that they have accepted the un- 
intelligible. It was one of his most cha- 
racteristic points that he never came jaded 
to his authors. He would brush away the 
heaps of commentary and set his mind to the 
writer’s. This characteristic is ascribed to 
Busby, but, unlike Busby, Rutherford never 
shrank from the labour of the pen. 

His last years were passed chiefly in his 








and among the happiest memories of many 
lives will be the days spent with Rutherford 
and Mrs. Rutherford at Little Hallands. 
His old love for emending texts found a new 
field in some of the earlier English and 
Scottish poets. A few of his corrections 
have been published in these pages, to which 
he was an old contributor; and it may be 
hoped that more have been left ready for 
publication. 

Rutherford married when he went to 
Westminster, ‘and his wife and three daughters 
survive him. 8. 








THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEW DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Homo ‘unius libri, the man who quotes 
only one book is a bore: an exhibition of 
one book and its influence on the world is a 
wonder. Apart from the Bible, which is a 
collection of many books, and obviously 
hors concours, such an exhibition as that 
just opened is, we should say, unexampled. 

It is seventy years since ‘ Pickwick’ ap- 
peared in the little green parts—‘‘a low, 
cheap form of publication,’’ Dickens’s friends 
told him, by which he would ruin all his 
rising hopes. Of the first number 400 were 
printed ; of the fifteenth, more than 40,000. 
The exclamation of the moribund patient 
after a visit from his clergyman, ‘ Well, 
thank God, ‘Pickwick’ will be out in ten 
days,’’ is only one of the thousands of tributes 
to the genius of the young man of no par- 
ticular education (as education is generally 
understood) who came to his literary throne 
in the same year as‘Queen Victoria, and 
held it as securely. His fiction as an asso- 
ciation and an advertisement ranks even 
beyond the fact of royalty. At the Bull 
Inn of Rochester they show you the room 
‘slept in by Mr. Winkle and Queen Vic- 
toria.”” Winkle is mentioned first. 

The show in Piccadilly occupies the better 
part of two rooms, and the admirable illus- 
trated catalogue, which will be prized by all 
Dickensians as a tribute to the master, 
enumerates a wonderful array of editions, 
parodies, translations, commentaries, books 
of extracts, pictures, picture post - cards, 
illustrations, cartoons, &c., which ‘ Pick- 
wick’ has called forth. We congratulate 
the promoters, ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship,” 
on the energy and success of their labours. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, now one of the few 
authorities on ‘ Pickwick ’ who knew Dickens 
well, supplies an introduction to the cata- 
logue of a reasonably enthusiastic character. 
He makes, however, some wild statements 
which would have hardly escaped the censure 
of masters of the text and all concerning it 
like the late Walter Wren, who was at once 
pungent, amusing, and accurate. 

We can mention only a few items among 
the 540 of the catalogue; they will, how- 
ever, be sufficient to show the varied in- 
terest of the collection. No. 1, lent by Mr. 
W. T. Spencer, whose shop is familiar to all 
wise Dickens collectors, is a copy of the first 
edition containing a “ First Announcement 
of ‘Pickwick.’ Previously unknown,” in 
February, 1836. The catalogue refers to a 
notice in the ‘ Library of Fiction’ as being, 
before this discovery, regarded as the first 
notice of ‘ Pickwick.’ Nothing appears to 
be said of F. G. Kitton’s note in the 
“Rochester Edition” (Methuen, 1899) con- 
cerning an advertisement in The Times of 
March 26th, 1836. ‘The contemporary 
announcement of the publishers is interest- 
ing as connecting the Pickwick Club with 
Huggin Lane, Lothbury, and Cateaton 
Street (now Gresham Street) — evidences 
that Mr. Pickwick was once in business in 








than as a reformer or a scholar—that he 


Sussex home. He was the truest of friends, 


the City. Of course, as Mr. Chesterton has 
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well pointed out, Pickwick was really a 
demi-god: he had no past and no future; 
he was a mythical figure above the restric- 
tions of time and mortal decay; he had a 
Christian name, but many people could not 
tell you off-hand that it was the same as 
that of the younger Weller. 

Passing by the numerous English editions, 
we come to a curious German one (69), in 
which Pickwick has a helmet with white 
streamer and a feather, a Piccadilly eye- 
glass, and a pipe in his mouth; translations 
in Russian, Dutch, Bohemian, and Danish 
(72 to 75); and a curious edition published 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 1838-9, with scratchy 
copies of the work of “‘ Phiz,”’ signed ‘‘ Tiz”’ 
—a mild jest which requires the humorous 
power of Mr. Peter Magnus to be relished. 
Among the set of plagiarisms are ‘ Pickwick 
in America’ (79), ‘ Pickwick Abroad’ (in 
France), by Reynolds (80), and ‘ Pickwick in 
India,’ in which the famous traveller was, 
apparently, devoured by a shark. ‘The 
Pickwick Treasury of Wit’ (87), is a jest- 
book which merely seeks by the title to sell 
stale quips unfathered by Dickens. 

In the section of ‘ Pictures’ all the draw- 
ings and etchings which had Dickens’s 
approval, and which have appeared in the 
splendid ‘‘ National Edition,’ are shown 
(194). Onwhyn’s illustrations (195) are little 
known, and worth a glance. There are some 
spirited sketches by Mr. W. Rainey on a 
large scale (201) for the “ Imperial Edition.” 
The best of the other illustrators are Mr. 
Sydney Carter (208) and Thomas Nast (199), 
the woodcuts by the latter giving a heavy 
and Teutonic, but not ineffective view of 
the characters. We remark that Seymour’s 
original conception of Pickwick dominates 
that of all subsequent artists. Coloured 
reproductions and posters, however, overdo 
the vacuous and benevolent aspect of the 
great man. Pickwick was not a mere 
Cheeryble Brother; he was a Don Quixote 
with Sam for his Sancho Panza, and he had 
a zeal for attacking new ways and hazardous 
enterprises which is an uncommon cha- 
racteristic of the stay-at-home Briton. The 
typical John Bull is different: he has hard 
sense and little enterprise, and only wakes 
to action when he is, or conceives himself, 
injured. 

The two figures have, of course, been 
identified, as may be seen in the series of 
cartoons, where ‘ John Bull in the Egyptian 
Pound’ (348), by Phil May, is exhibited. 
In 350 John Bright as Weller Senior thrusts 
Gladstone as Stiggins into the water-trough, 
Randolph Churchill as Sam Weller looking 
on. Gladstone figures again as Winkle on 
the ice in 1885, with John Bull as Pickwick 
and Mr. Chamberlain as Bob Sawyer. A 
recent cartoon (March 27th) from Punch 
shows Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
Snodgrass, “Liberal Legislation’? as Pick- 
wick, and Lord Lansdowne as an Ipswich 
constable. 

As we entered the exhibition we expected 
to be confronted by two fierce deputations 
loudly insisting on the rival claims of Ipswich 
and Sudbury to be the only true and 
identical Eatanswill. We were prepared to 
follow Pickwickian advice, and ‘shout with 
the largest.’’ However, the fray is confined 
to cold print, in which Sudbury makes a 
fine show on the walls with the ‘ Eatanswill 
Club’ (420), and ‘The Eatanswill Con- 
troversy to Date’ (421). 

Other items worthy of notice are an 
adrnirable series of photographs of ‘ Pickwick 
Localities’ (292); the ‘ Threefold Screen’ 
of Moses Pickwick, covered with coaching 
regulations (310); the Leather Bottle sign 
formerly suspended outside the inn at 
Cobham (316); the ‘Sundial and Pedestal,’ 
which was presented to Dickens, and was 





made out of a balustrade of old Rochester 
Bridge (323); the.‘ Examination Paper’ of 
Calverley, set in the official type and style 
familiar to generations of Cambridge exa- 
minees (414); and an advertisement of ‘“ the 
grand hydro-oxygen gas microscope, with 
powers of magnifying three million times,” 
which gave Sam Weller an occasion to 
suffaminate Mr. Buzfuz. DICKENSIAN. 





A FRENCH PEPYS: LEGRAND, DE 
BEAUVAIS. 


On September 10th, 1879, the Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et des Curieux 
reproduced an article in which Charles 
Monselet reported the exhibition on the 
Quai Voltaire, by a bookseller (it was Th. 
Belin), of ‘‘un des monuments les plus 
étranges de la manie humaine.” It con- 
sisted of a manuscript in forty-five volumes, 
written in unknown, but apparently Oriental 
characters. Belin had bought them from a 
M. Décle, a sugar-refiner and book-lover ; 
but nothing is known as to the person from 
whom M. Décle got the volumes, nor what 
became of them for fifteen years afterwards, 
though they were described in Fernand 
Drujon’s ‘ Livres & Clef,’ issued in 1888. 

In 1895 thirty volumes only of the MS. 
were to be found in the possession of Dor- 
bon, a second-hand bookseller, who sold 
them to the bibliophile Herluison of Orléans. 
For several years Herluison did his best 
to decipher the riddle, submitting the MS. 
to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, to the professors of the School for 
Oriental Languages, and other experts, but 
in vain. When Herluison died, the thirty 
volumes were bought again by Dorbon, who 
later discovered twelve of the missing ones, 
and on January 28th last sold the whole 
lot to M. Pierre Loujs. 

M. Loujys endeavoured at once to find 
the key to the cipher, and by good luck 
discovered it. He tried also to get all 
available information as to the author, who 
was said to be a certain Henri Legrand, an 
architect ‘‘trés expert en son art et trés 
consulté.”” With much trouble, M. Loujys 
ascertained that the said architect was 
born in a suburb of Beauvais on Novem- 
ber 25th, 1814. From the MS. itself M. 
Loujys learnt a great many things about 
Legrand’s family, his education, his several 
lodgings in Paris, his marriage, his travels, 
his love affairs and adventures. But from 
1865 to the moment the MS. was sold by 
Décle to Belin nothing is known of Legrand’s 
whereabouts—not even the date of his 
death. From some letters copied out in 
one of the last volumes it is inferred that in 
1873 he lived in Paris, 91, Avenue des 
Ternes, with his only daughter, Elena, born 
in 1848, after an unhappy marriage at 
Madrid, on June 18th, 1847, with an ille- 
gitimate daughter of the third Earl of 
Clarendon. 

From 1835, and for thirty years, Henri 
Legrand reports in his MS., in the form of a 
diary, whatever happens to him. “ Of 
course,” says M. Pierre Loujs, “ the diary 
reminds us of Pepys’s, but ours outdoes 
Pepys, first in length, secondly in crypto- 
graphical intricacies, and lastly in indecency, 
though Pepys has made worthy endeavours 
in this direction.” 

Very handsome, and professing a great 
knowledge of occultism, Legrand became 
a favourite with women in the highest 
circles, and the title of his diary, as read by 
M. Pierre Loujs, is ‘ Histoire des Femmes 
que j’ai connues.”” He has a liaison with 
a young lady bearing a great name, and her 
confidences supply him with intimate stories 
of many great ladies, and the chronique 





scandaleuse of the Courts of Louis Philippe, 
Isabella II., and the Tuileries under Napo- 
leon III. She writes to him, and lets him 
read her friends’ letters; he copies them 
out to the extent of over 10,400. 

If Legrand’s diary were composed only 
of casual narratives, one could believe 
it to be fiction ; but he mentions notorious 
facts and names; he transcribes every 
paper—certificates of birth, marriage, and 
death, official papers, and even passports, 
Every document or letter is followed by a 
commentary, and a description of seals, 
postal marks and stamps, the writing, and 
the paper. His cipher is really compara- 
tively simple, but he multiplies its intricacies 
by writing often in three languages. The 
words are to be read from left to right, but 
the letters of each word run from right to 
left. The handwriting is very small. The 
volumes, 154 cm. high, are bound in dee 
blue or black calf, and bear the title of 
‘ Los Angeles,’ with another title in Spanish, 
differing in each volume: ‘Una Santa,’ 
‘Una Amiga,’ ‘Una Hermana,’ &c.; and 
in a scroll the initials H. L. The pages are 
profusely decorated with pen-drawings, 
illuminations, borders, &c. 

M. Pierre Loujs hopes to find the three 
missing volumes. They belong to the first 

art of the diary, which is, he says, much 
ess interesting than the later pages. 

This MS. is the more precious as a great 
many documents bearing on the secret history 
of the middle of the nineteenth century were 
destroyed by fire during the Paris Commune 
in 1871. HB. BD; 








ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE case of Wright v. Governors of 
Richmond (Yorkshire) Grammar School, 
which was recently heard before Mr. Justice 
Lawrance in the King’s Bench division of the 
High Court of Justice raises questions of 
vital interest to the teaching profession. 

The head master of the school having 
resigned his post in August of last year, 
his successor immediately on his appoint- 
ment communicated with each member of 
the staff in the following letter :— 

Sept. 10th, 1906. 

Dear Srr,—I do not know whether you intend 
applying for a post at Richmond Grammar School, 
but I ought ‘to tell you that I fhave now decided 
to commence work on the 21st of this month with 
an entire change of staff. Yours truly, &c. 

In this way, a few days before Christmas 
term began, these masters found themselves 
dismissed without notice, their position 
being all the more serious as appointments 
for the ensuing term are usually made some 
time in advance. The masters entered an 
action in the name of one of their number, 
claiming from the Governors damages in lieu 
of notice, in view of the custom of the 
profession, and urging that the head master 
was, in engaging them, the agent of the 
Governors, and that the latter were liable 
for anything done by him in that capacity. 

On the production at the trial of conclusive 
evidence to prove the custom of notice in the 
profession, the special jury returned 4 
verdict in favour of the plaintiff ; the judge, 
however, ruled in favour of the defendants 
on the legal point that no contract existed 
between the masters and the Governors. 
He emphasized the importance of the case, 
and expressed the opinion that it should 
go to the Court of Appeal. 

As to the injustice suffered by these 
masters there can be no difference of opinion, 
but the question assumes a much broader 
significance. The Court of Appeal should 
be asked to decide definitely these points :— 
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1. Is an assistant master in an endowed 
school the servant of the head master or of 
the governing body ? 

2. Does the resignation of the head master 
ipso facto terminate the engagement of the 
assistant master ? 

3. Does the phrase “‘ dismissal at pleasure,” 
as used in this and other schemes, imply 
“ dismissal without notice ”’ ? 

Should these points be decided against 
assistant masters, the position of the latter 
will be perilous in the extreme, and Uni- 
versity graduates will show more reluctance 
than ever to enter upon teaching as a pro- 
fession. It will be incumbent upon the 
Board of Education to direct that, in all 
schemes for schools under its control, 
clauses shall be inserted to protect the staff 
from such sudden dismissal without due 
grounds of complaint as seems possible at 
the present time. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Buchanan (E. S.), The Four Gospels from the Codex Cor- 
beiensis, 12/6 net. The first edition of the MS. now 
numbered Lat. 17225 in the National Library at Paris, 
with fragments of the Catholic Epistles, of the Acts, 
and of the Apocalypse from the Fleury Palimpsest. 
With 3 facsimiles. No. V. of Old-Latin Biblical Texts. 

Church Quarterly Review, July, 3/ 

Cohen (Mrs. N. L.), The Children’s Psalm-Book. A selec- 
tion of Psalms with explanatory comments, together 
with a Prayer-Book for home use in Jewish families. 

Conder (Col. C. R.), Critics and the Law. Deals with the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible. 

Findlay (G. G.), The Books of the Prophets in their Historical 
Succession : Vol. III. Jeremiah and his Group, 2/6. 

Great Texts of the Old Testament, 3/6 net. By various 


authors. 

Holden (H. W.), Guidance for Men, 2/. Twelve chapters 
written with the hope of leading men—drifting amongst 
the doubts of current religious thought—into a deeper 
and more intelligent faith in Christ. 

Kempis (T. 4), Sermons to the Novices Regular, 5/ net. 
Translated by Dom V. Scully from the edition of M. J. 


Pohl. 

M‘Crie (C. G.), The Confessions of the Church of Scotland : 
their Evolution in History, 7/6. The Seventh Chalmers 
Lectures. 

Rodgers (R. R.), New Theology Problems, 6d. net. 

Staley (V.), The Liturgical Year, 3/6 net. An explanation 
of the origin, history, and significance of the festival 
days and fasting days of the English Church. 

Tyrrell (G.), Through Scylla and Charybdis; or, the Old 
Theology and the New, 5/ net. A series of essays (partly 
reprints) in which the writer tries to secunciie. the 
sacrosanct character of revelation and dogma, on which 
the old theology was built, with the scientific and philo- 
sophical liberty claimed by the new theology. 


Law. 

Brackenbury (C. E.). An Exposition of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1906, 1/ net. 

Colonial Laws and Courts, 15/ net. Edited by A. W. 
Renton and G. G. Phillimore. With a sketch of the 
legal systems of the world and tables of conditions of 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Leading Cases in the Law of Evidence, 7/6. With Notes by 
E. Cockle. 

Palmer (F. B.), Peerage Law in England, 12/6. A practical 
treatise for lawyers and laymen, with an Appendix of 
Peerage Charters and Letters Patent. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, 25/ net. Session 

1905-6. 


Guernsey pictured and described by a Wayfarer, 3/6 net. 
Jonas (M.), Notes of an Art Collector, 21/. With 69 full- 


page plates. 

Jones (E. A.), Old English Gold Plate, 21/net. Contains 
illustrations of plate ranging from the sixteenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

Ruskin (J.), The Art and Pleasures of England, 2/6 net. 
Pocket Edition. 

Tebtunis Papyri, Part II. Edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. 8. Hunt, with the assistance of E. J. Goodspeed. 
Vol. II. of Greco-Roman Archeology in the University 
of California Publications. With map and 2 collotype 
plates, 

Poetry and Drama. 

Browne (M.), Songs of Exile, 2/ net. 

D'Arcy (H.), The O’Donoghue, and other Poems, 3/6. 

Payne (J.), Carol and Cadence, 21/ net. New poems. 

Poems by Two Friends, 2/6 net. 

Scott (Sir W.), Poems, 3/ net. Edited by W. Knight in the 
Thin Paper Classics. 

Shakespeare, As You Like It, 7/6. Introduction by G. P. 
Baker. Renaissance Edition.—Much Adoabout Nothing, 
7/6. Introduction by H. W. Mabie. Also in the 

_, Renaissance Edition. 

Victorian Anthology, 3/ net. Edited by W. Knight in the 
Thin Paper Classics. 

Weekes (C.), About Women, 1/net. Tower Press Booklets, 
Second Series, No. I. 


Bibliography. 
Church (A. H.), Some Account of the ‘ Classified Papers ” 
in the Archives of the Royal Society. With an Index 
of Authors. 
Library (The), July, 3/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Johnson (T. M.), Iamblichus’ Exhortation to the Study of 
Philosophy. Contains also Fragments of Iamblichus ; 
Excerpts from the Commentary of Proclus on the Chal- 
dean Oracles ; Plotinus’s Diverse Cogitations ; and the 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
Stirner (M.), The Ego and his Own, 6/6 net. Translated 
from the German by S. T. Byington. 
Political Economy. 

Adain (E.), Land Values and Taxation, 1/ net. No. 4 of 
Social Problems Series. 
Howard (E. D.), The Cause and Extent of the Recent 
Industrial Progress of Germany, 4/6 net. 
Nixon (A.), and Stagg (J. H.), Accounting and Banking, 

0, 


10/6. 
Vandervelde (E.), Collectivism and Industrial Evolution, 
/6 net. Translated by R. P. Farley, as No. 5 of the 
Socialist Library. 
History and Biography. 

Allin (C.D.), The Early Federation Movement of Australia. 

Bland (R. H.), Moods and Memories, 2/6 net. 

Blundell (Dom 0O.), Ancient Catholic Homes of Scotland, 
3/6 net. Includes Carlaverock, Letterfourie, Terregles 
Glenfinnan, Beaufort, Traquair, Kirkconnell, and 
Fetternear, aud has 41 illustrations. 

English Historical Review, July, 5/ 

Gliinicke (G. J. R.), The Campaign in Bohemia, 1866, 
5/ net. With maps and plans. In the Special Cam- 
paign Series. 

History of Northumberland: Vol. VIII. The Parish of 
Tynemouth. Edited by H. H. E.{Craster. 

Olivey (H. P.), Notes on the Parish of Mylor, Cornwall, 
7/6 net. Contains 14 illustrations and an Index. 

Samuelson (J.), Recollections by an Old Author and 
Traveller, 3/6. Some experiences and reflections, mainly 
on subjects of the day. Frontispiece by R. Talbot 
Kelly, and photogravures of eminent men. 

Geography"and Travel. 

Ball (J.), The Central Alps, 6/6 net. Part I. including those 
rtions of Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and 
hine valleys. Edited by A. V. Valentine-Richards. 

Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist-Guide to the 
Continent, 6d. Edited by P. Lindley, with maps and 
illustrations. 

Harris (J. H.), My Devonshire Book, 3/6 net. 

Macdonald's Tourists’ Guide to Scotland, 2/ net. 
Edition, 5 Parts in one, illustrated. 

Rhodes’s .3% ° Guide, 2/. Edited by T. Rhodes. 

Vincent (J. E.), Through East Anglia in a Motor-Car, 6/. 
With 16 illustrations in colour by Frank Southgate. 


Education. 
Matthews (F. H.), The Principles of Intellectual Education, 
2/6 net. 


Revised 


Philology. 
Demosthenis Orationes, Vol. II. Part L., 3/. 
XX.—XXVL, edited by Prof. Butcher. 
Tacitus, Annals, 21/. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. Furneaux. Vol. II. Books XL—XVL Second 
Edition, revised by H. F. Pelham and C. D. Fisher. 
For former notice see Athen., Feb. 20, 1892, p. 238. 


School-Books. 
Ceppi (M.), French Lessons on the Direct Method, 1/6. See 
94. 


Dialogues 


Fuller (W. P.), Le Docteur Mathéus, 1/. See p. 94. 

Toutey (E.), Lectures primaires illustrées: 63 Morceaux 
faciles, 1/. See p. 94. 

Wallace-Hadrill, Revision Notes on English History, 1/. 
See p. 93. 

Science. 

‘Electrician’ Handy Copper Wire Tables and Formula, 
2/6 net. Compiled by P. B. Down. 

Haslemere Museum Gazette, Vol. I. 1906-7, 7/ net. A 
journal of education and field-study conducted by 
Jonathan Hutchinson and E. W. Swanton. 

Nunn (T. P.), The Aim and Achievements of Scientific 
Method, 3/6 net. An epistemological essay. 

Sayers (H. M.), Brakes for Tramway Cars, 3/6 net. 

Selley (E. A.), Astronomy for ‘‘the Man in the Street,” 
5/ net. 

Sharp (A.), Balancing of Engines, Steam, Gas, and Petrol, 
6/ net. An elementary textbook, using principally 
graphical methods, for the use of students, draughts- 
men, designers, and buyers of engines. 

Sociological Papers, Vol. III, 10/6 net. Contributions by 
G. Archdall Reid, W. McDougall, J. L. Tayler, J. A. 
Thomson, P. Geddes, A. E. Crawley, R. M. Wenley, 
W. H. Beveridge, G. de Wesselitsky, Mrs. 8S. Webb, 
and H. G. Wells. 

Sueter (M. F.), The Evolution of the Submarine Boat, Mine, 
and Torpedo from the Sixteenth Century to the Present 


Time, 21/ net. 
Juvenile Books. 
Stories from History: Stories from English History, by 
H. T. Skae, illustrated by Frank Dadd ; Stories from the 
Crusades, by J. H. Kelman, illustrated by L. D. Luard, 
1/ net each. 
Fiction, 
Biss (Gerald), The Dupe, 6/ 
Blyth (J.), A Woman of Character, 6/ 
Griffith (G.), The World Peril of 1910, 6/ 
Housman (A. E.), A Shropshire Lad, 2/6 net. 
Edition. 
Lighton (W. R.), The Shadow of a Great Rock, 6/. 
of rough life in Nebraska. 
My Mother's Sojourn at Kildrummond, 1/6 net. 
Pemberton (M.), The Lodestar, 6/. With 20 illustrations by 
M. Greiffenhagen. 
Smith (D. H.), Miss Mona, 3/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Works, Vols. XIII. to XVI. Pentland 
Edition. For notice of earlier volumes, see Athen., 
Nov. 17, 1906, P. 610; April 6, 1907, g 409. 
Vachell (H. A.), John Charity, 7d. New Edition. For 


Limited 


A tale 


General Literature. 
Arnold (M.), Essays in Criticism, 1/ net. In Routledge’s 
a Library, with two essays not hitherto re- 
printe 
Crawshaw (W. H.), The Making of English Literature, 5/ 
Edinburgh Review, July, 6/ 
Innes (Capt. E. A.), Guide for Infantry Officers (Auxiliary 
Forces), 1/6 net. 
Magnus (L.), How to read English Literature: Dryden to 
Meredith, 1/6. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. III. Part IV. 
Sorrows of Ireland, by “Pat,” 1/net. Reprinted from The 
Saturday Review. 

Pamphlets. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, July, 


Robinson (Father P.), A Short Introduction to Franciscan 
Literature, 10c. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Wendland (P.), Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren 
Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum, Sec- 
tion IL, 3m. 20. Part of the Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, edited by H. Lietzmann. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Puchstein (0.), Die ionische Siule, als klassisches Bauglied 
orientalischer Herkunft, 1m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Duhr (B.), Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Landerndeutscher 
Zunge: Vol. I. XVI. Jahrh., 22m. 
Philology. 
Aischylos, Die Eumeniden, ed. F. Blass, 5m. 
Brockelmann (C.), Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der semitischen Sprachen, Vol. I. Part L., 5m. 20. 
Golther (W.), Tristan u. Isolde in den Dichtungen des 
Mittelalters u. der neuen Zeit, 8m. 50. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue contents of the forthcoming number 
of The Journal of Theological Studtes 
include articles on the Apocalypse, by Dr. 
Sanday, and on prayer for the departed 
in the first four centuries, by Dr. Sweet. 
Among comments on documents are 
‘Codex Taurinensis (I) ix.,’ by the Rev. 
W. O. E. Oesterley; some new fragments 
of Pelagius, by Mgr. G. Mercati and Dr. 
A. Souter ; and ‘ Codex Muratorianus,’ by 
the Rev. E. S. Buchanan. Notes and 
Studies by the Rev. T. W. Crafer, Mr. 
R. H. Connolly, Mr. J. Chapman, and 
Mr. E. O. Winstedt treat, respectively, of 
Macarius Magnes, the ‘ Diatessaron’ in 
the Syriac Acts of John, an apostolic 
tradition that Christ was baptized in 46 
and crucified under Nero, and the MSS. 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes. There are also 
reviews by the Rev. G. A. Cooke, Dr. 
Kenyon, Dr. B. J. Kidd, the Rev. E. W. 
Watson, and Mr. F. Granger. 

Mzssrs. Macmituan & Co. will publish 
next week, for the Jewish Historical 
Society of England, ‘A History of the 
Jews in England,’ by Mr. Albert M. 
Hyamson ; and also a new work by Prof. 
G. P. Baker on ‘The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist.’ 


THE twenty-first volume of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ will be published shortly. 
It presents a larger number of entries than 
usual, and includes a number of excep- 
tionally important sales, which are fully 
recorded. For convenience of reference 
the new volume will have a combined 
Index, in place of the double one which 
has appeared in former issues. 


Mr. Joun Lone’s books for the autumn 
include ‘Society Recollections in Paris 








Music. 
Great Operas : Wagner's Lohengrin, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
1/ net each, 





notice of first issue see Athen., Nov. 24, 1900, p. 680. 


and Vienna, 1879-1904,’ by an English 
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officer who moved in fashionable circles, 
and ‘The Record of an Aeronaut,’ the life 
of John M. Bacon, who made many 
hazardous ascents. 


Aw influential committee has been 
formed to erect a memorial to Mrs. Oli- 
phant. St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
has been selected as the most fitting place 
for such a tribute, and the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. H. Millar, is now prepared to 
receive subscriptions at 10, Abercrombie 
Place, Edinburgh. Mrs. Oliphant has 
been dead ten years, and her work holds 
its own well. Her Scotch stories came 
before the period of extravagant lauda- 
tion of the “‘kailyard”’ school, but they 
are fully as likely to live. 


Ir may also be noted that a medallion 
of Shelley is to be placed on the house, 
36, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, where 
the poet spent some time in the autumn 
of 1813. Shelley’s visits to Edinburgh 
have formed the subject of recent corre- 
spondence and a special article in The 
Scotsman. The result is to establish 
beyond a doubt the number of the house 
in George Street where Shelley and 
Harriet Westbrook stayed after their 
elopement. 


An interesting article in the Jul 
number of The Quarterly Review deals with 
— sayings, under the title ‘The 

arieties of English Speech.’ In it there 
is repeated the statement that ‘‘‘ to run 
like a red-shank’....is a Lancashire 

hrase dating back to the retreat of the 
Cesedneend otch rebels in 1745.” We 
imagine, on the contrary, that the phrase 
means exactly what it says—the red- 
shank being one of the best-known birds 
on the wide seashore sands of Lancashire. 
In Yarrell’s account of ‘The Common 
Redshank’ the writer names as its feeding 
round “those extensive flats which are 
eft bare by every receding tide.” A 
quotation from The Naturalist begins, 
“When running along the sands”; and 
another correspondent of the learned 
editor of Yarrell relates the behaviour of 
a redshank on board ship which “ ran 
about the deck quite tame.”’ 


Messrs. METHUEN are now paying 
special attention to historical memoirs. 
Among their forthcoming volumes are 
‘The Men Bonapartes,’ A Mr. A. H. 
Atteridge, which deals with the Emperor’s 
four brothers and the more remarkable of 
their descendants; and ‘The Russian 
Court in the Nineteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, which begins with 
the birth of Alexander I., and concludes 
with the first years of Nicholas II. The 
author has the advantage of long residence 
in Russia, and access to the latest Russian 
materials. Both books will be well illus- 
trated. 


Sir R. K. Dovatas has just retired 
from the British Museum. He had been 
Keeper of the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS. since its estab- 
lishment in 1892. His entire period of ser- 
vice was forty-two years, and prior to that 
he had acted at Pekin as interpreter in the 


China Consular Service. A considerable 


number of catalogues, including those of 
Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Hindi, have been published 
under his direction, the Chinese and 
Japanese being his own. Suitable pre- 
sentations were made to him last week by 
the mem bers of his staff and his old friends 
and associates at the Museum. 


THE decision last Wednesday in the 
case of Philip v. Pennell concerning 
Whistler’s letters does little to clear up 
the state of the law. Whistler’s residuary 
legatee claimed an injunction to prevent 
the use of his letters in a biography which 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell are writing. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich pointed out that 
Whistler assented to such a book of a 
more or less biographical character, and 
furnished Mrs. Pennell with verbal com- 
munications, the subject of letters not 
being discussed or considered. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell only claimed the right to give 
information founded on the letters, without 
publishing extracts or the substance of 
them. This they were entitled to do 
without any express or implied authority 
from Whistler. 


Amona Messrs. Nisbet & Co.’s forth- 
coming books are ‘Our Absurd Method of 
Punishing,’ by Sir Robert Anderson, and 
‘ Reminiscences,’ by Dr. George Saunders. 


ANEW collected edition of ‘The Poetical 
Works of George Darley,’ an old con- 
tributor of The Atheneum, is soon to be 
added to Messrs. Routledge’s ‘Muses’ 
Library.” This reprint is to include 
‘Sylvia; or, the May Queen,’ and ‘Ne- 
penthe,’ a remarkable poem,’ of which 
only three copies in the original edition 
are extant. e book will contain an 
Introduction by Mr. Ramsay Colles, who 
lately edited Beddoes. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Alexander Davidson Murray, which 
took place last week at St. Fillans, Perth- 
shire. A younger brother of Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
he was born at Hawick, Roxburghshire, 
on August 24th, 1840, and was educated 
at Minto Grammar School. He became a 
journalist, and succeeded the late Thomas 
Aird as editor of the Dumfries Herald, and 
since 1869 had been editor of The New- 
castle Daily Journal, the leading Conserva- 
tive newspaper of Northumberland. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE is correcting the 
proofs of his book on Jeanne d’Arc, and 
it will appear early in September. 


Waite following up the researches of 
the late Marcel Schwob on Francois Villon, 
M. Pierre Champion has identified the 
poems of Charles d’Orléans. The MS. is 
corrected in the poet’s own hand, and 
comprises several poems in English 
hitherto unknown. M. Champion will 
publish early next month his study of the 
precious MS., with photographs. 

M. Hector Major, who died last week 
at Fontenoy-sous-Bois, was one of the 
most popular and prolific of French 
novelists of a generation which is no longer 
young. He had written hardly anything 





tor the last twelve years. Born on 





May 20th, 1830, he was intended for 
the law, to which for a time he de. 
voted his energies, but the attractions of 
literature were irresistible. After a good 
deal of miscellaneous work, including the 
dramatic feuilleton for Le Lloyd fran. 
sais, he started as a novelist, in 1859, 
with a trilogy, of which the first volume, 
‘Les Amants,’ scored immediate success, 
For nearly forty years his novels appeared 
with regularity, sometimes one and often 
two annually, and nearly all sold well. 
Several of them have appeared in English. 
Probably his best book is ‘Sans Famille, 
which was “crowned” by the Académie 
Frangaise. In 1862 he published ‘ La Vie 
moderne en Angleterre,’ which does not 
seem to have been translated. His widow, 
Madame Hector Malot, is also a writer of 
fiction of a different order. 


M. Tufoporr Rernacn, the new 
French deputy, and brother of M. Joseph 
Reinach and of Prof. Salomon Reinach, 
is contributing to a Pro-Greek newspaper, 
written in French, L’Hellénisme, a series 
of brilliant articles on the history of Greek 
archeology. He pays a compliment to 
Sir Charles Newton, the more graceful 
as Newton was as fiercely Pro-Turk as 
the Reinach brothers are Pro - Greek, 
Among the literary allusions in the 
articles is one which describes the early 
death of a great poet, in whom we recog- 
nize the still-living Abel Hermant. It is 
explained that he died young to poetry 
when he became “a most successful 
novelist and writer of plays.” 


M. JosEpH Béprer, who succeeded 
Gaston Paris at the Collége de France 
and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, will 
shortly issue, through M. Honoré 
Champion, an important work on ‘Les 
Légendes épiques. It is a series of 
investigations on the origin and formation 
of the “chansons de geste,” in which the 
learned professor maintains the theory 
that they were originally pilgrims’ tales: 
he traces their development along the 
main roads followed by the pilgrims to the 
famous sanctuaries of Europe. 


Pror. BoBERTAG, whose death in his 
sixty-seventh year is reported from Bres- 
lau, was the author of several interesting 
books on German literature, among them 
a ‘Geschichte des deutschen Romans.’ 


Tux death in his seventy-ninth year is 
announced from Venice of the eminent 
historian Dr. M. Brosch, author of a num- 
ber of valuable works, of which the best 
known is ‘ Neuere Geschichte von England 
von 1509-1874.’ He also wrote ‘Grin- 
dung des Kirchenstaats,’ ‘ Geschichte des 
Kirchenstaates,’ ‘Bolingbroke und die 
Whigs und Tories seiner Zeit,’ and ‘ Crom- 
well und die puritanische Revolution.’ 


WE note the publication of the follow- 
ing Parliamentary Papers of interest, in 
addition to those named under ‘Science 
Gossip’: Code of Regulations for Public 
Elementary Schools in Wales, including 
Monmouthshire (3d.); and the Annual 
Report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Mint, 1906 (11d.). 
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SCIENCE 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


Sm Witi1AM Ramsay has carried a stage 
further his investigations into the properties 
of the gaseous emanation of radium which 
he was the first to discover, and has an- 
nounced the result in a brief letter to a 
contemporary. If the facts thus given bear 
the only interpretation that it is at first 
sight possible to put upon them, the trans- 
mutation of the elements is now assured, 
and the alchemists’ dream has become a 
reality. In company with Prof. Soddy, 
Sir William showed four years ago that the 
radium emanation, when left for a short 
time in a glass tube, gives the spectre of 
helium; and the same phenomenon has 
been observed by other investigators to 
occur with actinium, and, as Sir William 
now tells us, with thorium. If, however, the 
radium emanation is dissolved in water the 
resulting spectrum—as we now learn—shows 
that not helium, but neon, has been formed ; 
and if, for water, a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper be substituted, the 
spectrum of argon manifests itself. It 
seems, therefore, that out of the five rare 
gases of the atmosphere discovered by Sir 
William Ramsay—viz., helium, neon, argon 
krypton, and xenon—the three first named, 
which are the lightest of the group, can 
be produced almost at will from the spon- 
taneous dissociation of radium. But radium 
is itself an element, and the descendant, in 
an imperfectly ascertained way, of uranium, 
the heaviest element known; while the five 
gases named, from their refusal to combine 
with other substances and their other 
characteristics, should be the most elemen- 
tary of all the elements. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that chemists like Sir 
William Ramsay are now able, in one or two 
instances at least, to convert the heavier 
elements into the lighter. 

This, however, by no means exhausts 
Sir William’s stock of marvels. He tells 
us that the sulphate of copper solution, 
having been left for some time in contact 
with the radium emanation, shows, after the 
removal of the copper, the spectrum of 
calcium together with the red line of 
lithium. Control experiments have proved 
that the same effect is produced when 
nitrate is substituted for the other copper 
salt, but not when lead is used in- 
stead of copper, or water in the place of 
the saturated solution. It seems fairly 
certain, then, that it is the copper which 
brings about the appearance of the lithium 
line. But lithium is the next element to 
helium in the second series when the elements 
are arranged in accordance with Mendeléeff’s 
Periodic Law, its atomic weight being 7 
against the 4 of helium. It is thus probable 
that the lithium is in this case formed from 
the helium, which is, by the hypothesis, 
the first dissociation product of the radium 
emanation. But unless we are to believe 
in the existence of some hitherto undis- 
covered protyle or prima materia, we must 
think that this conversion of helium into 
lithium has taken something from the 
copper. This is Sir William Ramsay’s 
suggestion, and is borne out by the fact 
that if we adopt Mendeléeff’s arrangement 
in groups instead of in series, we find 
Group I. reading from top to bottom 
[hydrogen], lithium, sodium, potassium, 
and copper. Now Sir William found very 
distinct traces of sodium in the spectrum, 
and thinks that this and also potassium may 
turn out to be “ degradation” products of 
copper, although the fact that they are 





both present in the glass of the vessel 
employed makes the proof difficult. Calcium 
too, comes next in series to potassium ; 
while if we continue Group I. downwards, 
we meet first with silver, and then, after a 
long interval, with gold. It will be well to 
wait for the more elaborate account of his 
experiments which Sir William promises 
to give later to the Chemical Society before 
making up our minds; but at present every- 
thing goes to indicate that gold and silver 
may some day be produced by a chemical 
process in the laboratory. 

In connexion with this, it may be as well 
to consider the discovery of M. Lancien 
which a few weeks back was the cause of 
much clamour in the daily press. M. 
Lancien’s self-appointed advertisers declared 
that he had discovered a “substitute for 
radium,” which was hailed as being I do 
not know how many thousand pounds an 
ounce cheaper than its model. What M. 
Lancien did announce, however, as may 
be seen by his communication to the 
Académie des Sciences of the 24th of last 
month, was the discovery of a molybdate 
of ammonium which, when added to nitrate 
of uranium, produces a precipitate of 
molybdate of uranium very much more 
radio-active than the ordinary nitrate. 
No specially radio-active property has yet 
been attributed to molybdenum, an exces- 
sively refractory substance of the group which 
includes selenium, tellurium, tungsten, and 
uranium itself, although all these elements 
show curious electrical properties, It is 
probable, therefore, that M. Lancien’s 
discovery, when more fully investigated 
and confirmed, will turn out to be a proof 
the more of the once-denied general radio- 
activity of matter, as also of the extreme 
instability observable in the compounds of 
closely allied substances. Like Sir William 
Ramsay’s discovery, it affords confirma- 
tion of Dr. Le Bon’s other generalizations 
concerning the gradual dissociation of the 
atom and the variability of chemical species. 

Before leaving the subject of chemistry, 
I may draw attention to Mr. Perman’s 
paper, in last month’s Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, on the chemical reaction 
between solid salts. By a series of experi- 
ments very ably carried out as_ there 
detailed, with salts like corrosive sublimate 
and iodide of potassium, Mr. Perman 
established the fact that while reaction is 
accelerated by heat, pressure, and agitation, 
it does not take place unless water or some 
other ionizing solvent is present, although 
the quantity of solvent may be almost in- 
conceivably minute. He also suggests that 
the solvent forms a film on the surface of the 
salts, and that in this film minute quantities 
of the salts dissolve, and there react. This 
appears a reasonable explanation, and would 
help to make clear, among other things, 
the luminescence of sulphate of quinine in 
the presence of water vapour. 

I am now able to give some better par- 
ticulars of Prof. Lilienfeld’s researches on 
positive rays, which could be only briefly 
mentioned in these Notes a month ago. 
Prof. Lilienfeld observed that if the dis- 
charge from a powerful induction coil was 
sent through a tube so highly exhausted 
as to be almost perfectly insulating, a 
brilliant red fluorescence appeared in the 
glass. This seemed to him to be due to a 
stream of positively charged particles pro- 
ceeding from the cathode to the anode, and 
by means of a side tube he succeeded in 
leading this stream into an electrostatic 
and a magnetic field in the now familiar 
manner. He then discovered that the stream 
consisted of negative as well as positive 
particles, but that both the velocity and the 
ratio charge-to-mass of the positive were 





superior to those of their negative fellows. 
He also contrived to nullify the negative par- 
ticles, and to measure the above-mentioned 
magnitudes in the case of the positive; but 
as it is not yet determined whether these 
quantities are constant, no great stress can 
be laid on his measurements at present. 
What does seem established is that the 
combined effect of the great rarefaction of 
the gas and the powerful discharge is to 
dissociate the atom under our very eyes, 
and to produce a state of matter in which 
positive and negative electrons or atoms 
of electricity can exist side by side, and 
without combination. The setting-free of 
the intra-atomic energy thus liberated is 
sufficient, minute as it is, to heat the glass 
so destructively as to make it necessary to 
replace it by quartz in the regions of the 
tube where the stress comes. 

Profs. Gehreke and Reichenheim have 
also continued their communications to the 
German Physical Society, in whose Berichte 
for last month appears the conclusion of the 
paper on the anode rays before mentioned 
in these Notes (see The Atheneum, Nos. 4135 
and 4153). By using an anode coated with 
chloride of sodium they have succeeded in 
demonstrating the emission of streams of 
positively charged particles coming, not, 
like Prof. Lilienfeld’s, from the cathode, but 
from the anode itself. It seems probable 
that neither the velocity nor the ratio charge- 
to-mass of the anode rays is quite so high as 
with the cathode; but they assert with great 
apparent reason that these anode rays are 
the exact analogue of the cathode rays in all 
physical characteristics, and can, like them, 
be used to produce shadows and excite 
fluorescence, while they can be deflected 
by the same electrical and magnetic fields. 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that all 
the gas in a vacuum tube under these con- 
ditions is, as has been just said, in a state 
of atomic dissociation. 

M. Marcel Moulin in a communication to 
the Académie des Sciences describes some 
experiments made with the Alpha rays 
emitted by radium at ordinary temperature, 
which he caused to strike a metallic plate. 
Contrary to the conclusions of Prof. Bragg 
and of the Bohemian professors Kugera and 
Masek, he is of opinion that this does lead 
to the discharge of negatively charged 
corpuscles by the plate, although these 
corpuscles possess a very feeble velocity. 
The bearing of this upon the discharge of an 
electroscope in the presence of radium is 
manifest ; but Prof. Ladenburg has made 
some experiments as to whether the parallel 
leak under ultra-violet rays can be affected by 
raising thetemperature. He hasdemonstrated 
that, up to 800 C. at all events, the applica- 
tion of heat increases neither the number 
nor the velocity of the corpuscles emitted 
in these circumstances. His experiments 
also can be found in the Berichte last men- 
tioned. F. L. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE FouRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
GRESS OF PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ARCHEOLOGY is to be held at Dublin in 
1909. A Committee of Organization has 
been formed, including Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Mr. Cochrane, Count Plunkett, Dr. C. R. 
Browne, Mr. W. J. Knowles, Dr. Bertram 
C. A. Windle, and Mr. Robert Day, with 
other well-known archeologists. Mr. Coffe 
and Mr. Scharff are the Secretaries. 

An international exhibition pf, 
and modern dolls will be helj/x 
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August. The Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Section has for President M. de Ceuleneer ; 
for Vice-Presidents, Drs. Raeymaekers and 
Willemson ; and for Secretary, M. Willens. 
Many interesting questions are proposed 
for discussion. 

On the retirement of Dr. Hamy from the 
office of Conservator of the Museum of 
Ethnography at the Trocadéro, Paris, after 
twenty-seven years’ service, he was nomi- 
nated Honorary Director, and Dr. René 
Verneau was appointed his successor. 

In Man for July the Secretary of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute comments 
on the gracious command of His Majesty 
by which the Institute has acquired the 

refix of ‘ Royal” to its title. As an ac- 

nowledgment of the public utility of anthro- 
pological research and its great interest 
as a branch of study, the royal favour is 
desirable and acceptable. It may be hoped 
that the honour thus done to the Institute 
will tend to increase the public support 
which is essential to its success. Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith makes an important 
contribution to the discussion of the question 
of eoliths by an examination of three speci- 
mens—two from the Blackmore Museum 
and one from Caddington—from which 
small flakes had been detached by natural 
pressure. Mr. David I. Bushnell, jun., 
comments on three clubs from North 
America belonging to the old Tradescant 
Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and 
compares them with others in the British 
Museum and in that of the Collegio di 
Propaganda Fide at Rome. One of the 
Tradescant clubs is decorated with small 
pieces of copper, forming a zigzag design, 
and bears on the back a number of triangular 
depressions, which probably held pieces of 
shell. The discussion between Dr. A. W. 
Howitt and Mr. Andrew Lang on Australian 
tribes is continued. 

This vexed question also crops up in 
Folk-lore, where Dr. Howitt answers Mr. 
N. W. Thomas’s article in the part for 
September, 1906 (Atheneum, No. 4120). 
Dr. Howitt withdraws a statement in the 
early part of his work on the native tribes, 
“that a woman must enter the tippa- 
malku relation before she can receive a 
pirrauru,”’ as being inconsistent with sub- 
sequent information obtained by him, and 
looks forward to an opportunity of correcting 
that and other inaccuracies which further 
research has revealed. This attitude of 
frankness belongs to the genuine scientific 
observer, and is worthy of Dr. Howitt’s 
high character and reputation. It leads 
strongly to the inference that the time 
has not yet come for dogmatic utterances 
on the mysterious systems of social relations 
that the Australian savages have evolved. 

Miss Roalfe Cox contributes to Folk-lore 
a number of variants of ‘ Cinderella’ which 
have been noted by her since the publication 
of her work on the subject; and Miss 
Eleanor Hull a valuable paper on the 
development of the idea of Hades in Celtic 
literature. 








SOCIETIES. 


British NumtsMatic.—/July 17.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. F. W. 
Brewer, and Mr. A. C. Kayll were elected 
Members.—Mr. Andrew gave the first of a series 
of addresses on the coinage of the reign of Stephen. 
Commencing with Hawkins type 270 as the first of 
the reign, he explained that, owing to the peaceful 
accession of Stephen, this was issued generally 
throughout the country ; but on the arrival of the 
Empress Matilda, and Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
in 1139, it was discontinued at all the mints under 
their influence, or, as at Bristol, theobverse die bear- 
ing Stephen’s portrait and titles was erased. Mean- 
while, after the Battle of the Standard, a medallic 





coinage was instituted at York, commencing with 
the well-known Standard type, Hawkins 271. 
This after certain variations was followed by the 
two-figure type, Hawkins 281. When Stephen’s 
Queen, Matilda, was sent by him into the North to 
negotiate the treaty with Prince Henry of Scotland, 
the latter returned with her to York, when no 
doubt this type was issued. The figures clearly 
depict the Barl and the Queen on either side 
of a conventional design of the palm tree and 
dove of peace, now represented by a floriated 
standard. His cap is sufficient evidence of his 
rank, and the baton in the Queen’s hand is the 
emblem of her authority as Stephen’s plenipo- 
tentiary ; and the fact that their hands are joined 
is again relative to the treaty. Under this treaty, 
Henry acquired almost regal powers in his English 
earldoms, and it was in consequence of this that he 
issued the series of coins bearing the title of 
** Henricus,” which are classed by Hawkins as 259 
of Henry I. —— persuaded the Earl to 
accompany him on his expedition in the South, to 
assist with his moral influence in quelling the 
rising which had been intended to support the 
Scottish invasion. For example, the entry in the 
‘Gesta’ that the Beauchamps refused to surrender 
Bedford Castle until the arrival of Henry has been 
thought to refer to the Bishop of Winchester ; but 
Mr. Andrew showed by quotations from a con- 
temporary charter that this referred to Henry the 
Earl, and further proved the point by Mr. Roth’s 
coin of t, 259, bearing Henry’s name on the 
obverse and struck at Bedford. From Bedford 
Henry accompanied Stephen into the West, where 
he similarly used his influence with the Beaucham 
family to suppress the risings at Gloucester an 
Hereford, and at each of these cities similar coins 
were minted. Finally, Henry returned to his 
northern earldom, where he continued to issue this 
type at Corbridge and other mints, and on most of 
his coins there are indications of Scottish rather 
than English workmanship. The medallic coinage 
at York, as the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Northumbria, was continued; and as it was 
issued by authority of the successive governors, it 
was unnecessary to place the name of the moneyer 
and mint upon it for the purpose of identification 
in the trial of the pyx. ence the reverse legend 
was replaced by conventional ornaments so popular 
at that period. After the Battle of Lincoln (1141) 
it was natural that the Empress should appoint 
Eustace Fitz John, her chief supporter in the 
North, as her Governor at York upon her accession 
to power; and although they may possibly have 
been struck by him at a rather later period, it is 
probable that the coin bearing his name and also 
Hawkins type 282 were then issued. On the 
severance of the Legate, Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, from the cause of the Empress, his coin, 
Hawkins 279, would no doubt be issued at York. 
On Stephen’s return to power in 1142, Robert de 
Stutville, who had played a prominent part for 
him at the Battle of the Standard, would seem to 
have been appointed Governor and to have issued 
the horseman type, Hawkins 280. These coins 
have always been attributed to Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester ; but Mr. Lawrence has long been of 
opinion that they more probably issued from York, 
and Mr. Andrew was now able to settle the question 
by reference to a specimen in the Hunter Collec- 
tion which reads Robert de Stu. The York series 
was continued by Eustace Fitz Stephen, who is 
recorded as Governor of York about 1152, and his 
coins bear the full-length figure and sword, 
Hawkins 283. Coins of this type, as also one of 
Eustace Fitz John, bear the title Dictator of York 
in a contracted form. During the interregnum 
following the Battle of Lincoln, Stephen’s partisans 
were faced with the difficulty that, as their king 
was in captivity, there was no regal authority for 
the issue of his money. They therefore resorted 
to the expedient of countermarking the dies with 
their own arms as the warrant of authority, which 
at least would have local influence. Thus Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, stamped his armorial cross on the 
money issued from Norwich and Thetford ; William 
Peverell similarly placed his arms on the Notting- 
ham money ; and Ferrers, Earl of Derby, seems to 
have resorted to the old badge or arms of Edward 
the Confessor at Derby. In relation to the last- 
named type, Mr. Andrew referred to many records 
of the moneyer, whose full name was Wakelin de 
Radbourn (near Derby), and who seems to have 
been a relative of the Earl, 





Treating the coinage of the Empress herself, he 
divided it into two main types, the first bearing 
the inscription :IMPERATR for Imperatrix, 
Hawkins 633, which was copied by the English 
die-sinkers as :1-++ PERERIE and issued at Lin. 
coln, Stamford, Bristol, Winchester, and London, 
On her reception in London she would acquire the 
command of the Mint, and the legend was changed 
to :MATILDIS INPER of which there were also 
variations. It will be noticed that the first type is 
that usually given to Roger, Earl of Warwick; 
but this attribution is impossible, and the com. 
plete legend, which for the first time was now put 
in evidence, discloses a clear attempt to copy the 
Latin title of the Empress, and the variations in 
the letters were probably owing to her not having 
then acquired the services of the official die-sinkers 
in London, the only craftsmen of the art. 

To illustrate the subject, the President, Mr, 
Roth, Mr. Wells, and others exhibited a remark. 
able series of the coins of this period, comprising 
specimens of nearly every type treated. Amongst 
other exhibits were a quarter rial of Belize, British 
Honduras, by Mr. L. L. Fletcher ; a medal pre- 
sented by Livingstone to his followers, and 
varieties of the penny of James I., by Mr. Inglis; 
a leather token of Samuel Towers of London, by 
Mr. Nathaniel Kevan; and Thomas Bushell’s 
medal, 1660, by Mr. W. J. Webster.—Col. Mor. 
rieson presented to the library ‘ Anglo-Gallic Coins 
in the British Museum in 1826.’ 








Science Gossip. 


In the new number of The Annals of Botany 
will be articles by Mr. D. M. Mottier on the 
development of the heterotypic chromosomes 
in pollen mother-cells ; Mr. H. C. J. Fraser 
on the sexuality and development of the 
ascocarp in Lachnea stercorea, Pers.; Mr. 
A. M. Clark on secondary thickening in 
Kendrickia walkeri, Hook f.; Mr. G. Hick- 
ling on the anatomy of Pal@wostachya vera ; 
and Miss Jessie 8S. Bayliss on the galvano- 
tropism of roots. Mr. J. H. Priestly and 
Miss Annie A. Irving deal with the structure 
of the chloroplast considered in relation to 
its function; Mr. H. N. Ridley with branch- 
ing in palms; and Mr. F. E. Fritsch and 
Miss Florence Rich contribute preliminary 
observations on Spirogyra, in their studies 
on the occurrence and reproduction of British 
freshwater Algze. There are twelve plates, 
and twenty-one figures in the text. 


Str Isaac Pitman & Sons have made 
arrangements with Mr. Critchley Parker, 
proprietor of The Money Market Review and 
The Australian Mining Standard, to publish 
from Amen Corner the technical works issued 
by Mr. Parker’s firm. The first books to 
bear _ joint imprints of that firm and 
Critchley Parker will be ‘ The Metallurgy of 
Tin,’ by Mr. P. T. Thibault ; ‘ Refining of 
Gold’ and ‘ Australian Mining and Metal- 
lurgy,’ by Mr. Donald Clark ; ‘ Coal-Mining 
in Australia,’ by Mr. F. Danvers Power; 
and ‘ The Mining Register of Australasia.’ 


THE Committee of the Second International 
Congress on School Hygiene will sit at London 
University from August 5th to 10th, with Sir 
Lauder Brunton as President. Delegates are 
coming from many European countries, as 
well as from America and the colonies, and 
important results are expected from their 
deliberations. 


Some interesting experiments are in pro- 
gress in Kashmir with a view of devising 
some system of controlling the waters of 
the Jhelum, which periodically flood the 
valley. Twenty Canadian experts are now 
engaged on the task, and it is hoped to 
secure a free exit for the river by removing 
the obstruction at the Baramulla Gorge. 


THe Charter of Incorporation of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
is issued as a Parliamentary Paper (1}4.); 
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and we also note the appearance of Part II. 
(Scientific Investigations) of the Report on 
the Sea and Inland Fisheries of Ireland, 
1905, a volume which contains a good many 
plates (28. 1d.). 


Mr. J. TEBBuTT, F.R.A.S., is about to 
publish, in an illustrated volume, a collec- 
tion of his astronomical memoirs resulting 
from observations extending over more than 
forty years at Windsor, N.S.W. Mr. Tebbutt 
was the discoverer of the magnificent comet 
of 1861, through the tail of which the earth 
passed at the end of June. He also dis- 
covered a fine comet which appeared towards 
the end of May, 1881, and moves in an orbit 
very similar to that of the comet of 1807, 
though they cannot be identical, as the 
periods of both probably amount to thou- 
sands of years, so that it would seem that 
they are fragments of a disrupted body, one 
following the other at an interval of about 
74 years. 


THE moon will be new at 6h. 36m. (Green- 
wich time) on the morning of the 13th prox., 
and full a quarter of an hour past noon on 
the 23rd. She will be in apogee on the 
morning of the 6th, and in perigee on the 
evening of the 2lst. The planet Mercury 
will be at greatest western elongation from 
the sun on the 13th, about which time he 
will be visible in the morning, situated in 
the constellation Cancer. Venus rises at 
Greenwich soon after 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and moves during next month from 
Cancer into Leo, passing very near Regulus 
on the 27th; she will be in conjunction 
with the moon on the morning of the 8th. 
Mars is stationary in Sagittarius—due south 
at 9 o’clock in the evening on the 15th. 
Jupiter is very near Venus, a little to the 
east of her now, but west after the Ist prox., 
when the two planets are in conjunction ; 
he will pass due north of 8 Cancri on the 
2ist. Saturn is in Pisces, and rises about 
9 o’clock in the evening; he will be on the 
meridian at 3 o’clock in the morning on the 
5th prox., and at 2 o’clock on the 19th, and 
in conjunction with the moon on the 25th. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
1760-1791,and the Free Society of Artists, 
1761-1783. By Algernon Graves. (Bell 
& Sons and A. Graves.) 


Tas ‘“‘complete dictionary” of con- 
tributors to the two above-named societies 
is smaller than any one of the eight 
volumes of Mr. Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy 
Exhibitors,’ but its interest is in some 
respects greater than that of any single 
volume of that undertaking. We have 
in this volume the very bed-rock, so to 
speak, of English art, the genesis of its 
establishment and early history Although 
the earlier of these societies preceded the 
Academy by only nine years, and existed 
by its side for over twenty, yet it seems 
of a far more remote character than the 
dates will allow. The pioneer work of 
the two bodies is of abundant interest 
when concentrated into this one volume. 
Complete sets of the mean-looking original 
catalogues are so rare that Mr. Graves 
has been unable to trace a perfect one in 
printed form, those in public institutions 
containing one or more catalogues in 


MS. We are therefore grateful to him 
for having collated a number of sets, 
and reduced the whole corpus to a con- 
venient alphabetical form, so bringing it 
into line with his ‘ Royal Academy ’ work. 
In our notices of Mr. Graves’s previous 
volumes we had frequent occasion to 
point out many important exhibitors of 
whom there is no record in other diction- 
aries. Nearly every page of this volume 
is of a similar character. Even on the 
first page nearly the whole of the ten 
exhibitors recorded rank with the more or 
less great unknown. Moreover, only two 
of these ten appear in the Royal Academy 
volume. Probably 75 per cent. of these 
exhibitors are negligible in the history 
of English art ; still, their work was con- 
sidered worthy of a place among that of 
their betters, and from a variety of causes 
often excites one’s interest a good deal 
more than that of men still remembered. 
A considerable percentage of the names 
in this volume are of men and women who 
exhibited once, and only once; they 
perhaps were amateurs, to whom art was 
but an incident. That the institution of 
the Society of Artists supplied an un- 
doubted want is proved by the number of 
its adherents and the success of its first 
exhibitions. Yet it was not regarded as 
entirely a wise move, as may be gathered 
from the following passage (apparently 
unknown to Mr. Graves) in a letter 
written by Dr. Johnson to Baretti :-— 


“The artists have instituted a yearly 
exhibition of pictures and_ statues, in 
imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. 
This year was the second exhibition. They 
please themselves much with the multitude 
of spectators, and imagine that the English 
School will rise in reputation. Reynolds is 
without a rival....This Exhibition has 
filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of 
art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, 
since we are forced to call in the assistance 
of so many trifles to rid us of our time, of 
that time which never can return.” 


But Johnson had so far “‘ consented ” to 
the existence of the exhibition as to 
write the Preface for the 1762 Catalogue, 
an apologetic effort which Mr. Graves 
reprints. The success of the Society 
seems to have been assured from the first, 
and we know from Edwards that 6,582 
copies of the 1760 Catalogue were sold, 
although the exhibition was open for a 
fortnight only. 

Nearly every phase of artistic crafts- 
manship is represented inthis volume. Art 
in needlework was especially predominant, 
and in this respect the exhibitors include 
the most famous of all, Miss Linwood, of 
Leicester; Susanna, Countess of Ailes- 
bury; “ M. Ansell,” who thus translated 
‘ William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,’ 
‘The Death of General Wolfe ’ (probably 
from Benjamin West’s Academy picture of 
1772), and a Dutch landscape, by Teniers ; 
a Miss Birket; a Miss Brandling (‘a 
young lady of fourteen ”’) ; a Miss Carter ; 
a Miss Harriet Frankland, and many 
others—all, perhaps, young ladies at 
school. There were also ‘ workers in 
hair,” notably Miss Davis, who exhibited 





with both societies, and a William Franks, 


“at Mr. Clinton’s, jeweller, Salisbury 
Street, Strand,” who exhibited a ‘ Cupid ’ 
in this medium at the Society of Artists 
in 1776. Then, again, we have a shell- 
worker in Mrs. Elizabeth Forster, whose 
address was Humphrey’s Shell Warehouse 
in St. Martin’s Lane; a “ paper-cutter ” 
in Miss Eliz. Ideson; a seal engraver in 
John Hills, of 41, Oxford Street, and a 
stained-glass painter in Mrs. Hills, of 
the same address; an ivory carver in 
a Mr. “ Haager”; a wax modeller in 
William Grimbalston ; an etcher in Lady 
Louisa Augusta Greville; and a metal 
worker in “ Gastrell,”? who exhibited a 
chasing in gold of Britannia and Fame. 


A feature of this volume is the encourage- 
ment extended to youthful genius as 
manifested by both sexes. The number 
of schoolgirls who exhibited is amazing : 
let us hope that the average order of 
artistic merit of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century was at least as high as it 
is to-day. We have exhibits from young 
ladies at Mrs. Marshall’s boarding-school 
at Wandsworth, from Mrs. Harvey’s 
school at Mary-le-bone, from Mrs. Delatre’s 
French school at Walthamstow, from 
Mrs. Walkingame’s school at Kensington ; 
but the names of all these young persons 
are carefully suppressed. We have 
“Master Oppey,” of Penryn, Cornwall, 
exhibiting in 1780 a boy’s head, which 
Walpole described as “exceeding good,” 
and also a Master Child, who was at Mr. 
Sharp’s Academy at Clapham, exhibiting 
a drawing in chalk; a Master Leignes, 
a crayon artist of the mature age of 
twelve, and his sister, who was two years 
older; whilst the McQuoid family pro- 
duced two youthful artists. But so far 
as we have been able to trace these clever 
young people, the promises of their youth 
were not fulfilled in later life. The only 
exception of importance was in the case 
of George Morland, who began to exhibit 
at the Free Society in 1775, when he 
was ten years old, and who attained to 
the dignity of ‘‘ Mr. Morland, Jun.,” in 
1777. In 1782 the father and son occupied 
a considerable portion of the wall-space 
of the Free Society, for the former had 
13, and the latter 25 works hung. 

In going through this volume we have 
marked a good many entries for com- 
ment. ‘‘ Signor Aberli”’ (who appears out 
of his alphabetical order) was Johann 
Ludwig Aberli, the Swiss painter and 
engraver, who died at Berne in 1786. 
“J. Abbot” was doubtless John W. 
Abbot, who exhibited at the Royal 
Academy 1793-1810, and painted land- 
scapes and cattle as well as illustrated 
books on American insects. Angelo 
Albanesi was an engraver rather than a 
“painter.” Angelica Kauffmann was 
more generally known as “‘ Miss Angelica ” 
than as Miss Kauffmann, and this accounts 
for her appearance at the Society of Artists, 
1768, as “‘ Miss Angelica.” The George 
Arnold of the same society, 1770-76, was 
the son of Lumley Arnold, and matri- 
culated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
May 4th. 1771, aged nineteen. Mr. 
Graves corrects an error of Chaloner 
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Smith, who describes (‘ Mezzotinto Por- 
traits,’ p. 138) two engravings by Butler 
Clowes as “ after Collett’ when they were 
after William Dawes: the original pic- 
tures, ‘The Dying Usurer’ and ‘The 
Hen Peck’d Husband,’ were at the Free 
Society in 1766-7, and Clowes’s engravings 
in the exhibition of 1768. “ William 
Copley,” of the Society of Artists 1766 
and 1767, was of course John Singleton 
Copley (as Mr. Graves, in a foot-note on 
the authority of the ‘ D.N.B.’ points out) : 
the earlier picture is fully Eonthes in 
A. T. Perkins’s ‘Sketch of the Life of 
Copley,’ Boston, 1873, when the portrait 
was in the possession of Mrs. Amory, 
the granddaughter of the artist. William 
Curtis, of the Society of Artists 1775, 
who exhibited “five specimens of a 
Botanic work, intended to comprehend 
all plants which grow wild in the Environs 
of London,” was the well-known botanical 
author, the projector of The Botanical 
Magazine, which began in 1787, and still 
enjoys a hale old age: his ‘ Flora Lon- 
doniensis’ appeared in 1777-87. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Francis Grosse, Painter,” to some 
extent obscures one of the best-known 
figures of his time, Grose, the antiquary 
and author, who was a draughtsman 
rather than a painter, as his exhibits here 
recorded suggest. Benjamin Killingbeck 
seems to have been an engraver as well 
as a painter, for in 1776 he exhibited a 
‘* proof-print ” of Jedediah Buxton, the 
“surprizing calculator,’ whose portrait 
had appeared six years previously. It 
would be interesting to know what has 
become of David Martin’s half-length 
portrait of Dr. Franklin, at the Society 
of Artists 1767, described by Walpole 
as “‘ a great likeness, now in the possession 
of Sir James Cockbury, Bart.” “F. P. 
Nodder ” was Frederick Polydore Nodder, 
and although most of his exhibits here 
recorded were “in human hair,” he is 
best known as botanical painter to Queen 
Caroline, and as the draughtsman and 
engraver of the plates of Martyn’s ‘ Flora 
Rustica.’ A collection of his drawings is 
in the Botanical Department of the British 
Museum. Mr. Graves’s annotations on 
the Romney exhibits are not furnished 
with the latest published information on 
the subject. Several of the pictures have 
been sold at auction within the last few 
years; the group of Sir George and 
Lady Warren and child is now the pro- 
perty of Lord Vernon. 


Mr. Graves has refrained from annotat- 
ing his entries except in a few important 
instances, but has added considerably 
to the value of his volume by printing an 
index of the portraits, and of the horses 
and other animals whose names are given 
in the dictionary, as well as of the owners 
of such animals. He has also, wisely, 
reprinted the account of the Society of 
Artists in Edward Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters,’ in addition to other infor- 
-mation to be found in Pye’s ‘ Patronage 
of British Art’ and in the catalogues 
themselves. Altogether this volume 
must rank as an indispensable book of 
reference. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Brasses of England. By Herbert W. 
Macklin. (Methuen & Co.)—In this volume, 
the last issued of the series of “‘ The Anti- 
quary’s Books,” Mr. Macklin, who is presi- 
dent of the Monumental Brass Society, gives 
a@ general survey of such brasses as exist 
in England. There is already a consider- 
able literature on the subject, which ori- 
ginated, so far as definite work is concerned, 
with Haines’s ‘Manual of Monumental 
Brasses,’ published in 1861 in two volumes. 
Since that date a large number of counties 
have had their special monographs, either 
in detached volumes or in the papers of 
provincial archzological associations. Seven- 
teen years ago Mr. Macklin himself brought 
out an elementary manual on monumental 
brasses; and another by Mr. Druitt, 
dealing in particular with costume, was 
issued only last year, and noticed in 
these columns on June 9th. 

The general interest, however, in brasses 
is sufficient to justify Mr. Macklin’s book, 
wherein his special aim is of an historic 
character. Several of the chapters treat 
of the brasses of particular epochs, such 
as Edwardian, Plantagenet, Lancastrian, 
Yorkist, Tudor, and Elizabethan; whilst 
palimpsest brasses are ranged under the 
spoliation of the monasteries and the sup- 

ression of chantries. Smaller groups of 

rasses requiring special treatment are 
dealt with in appendixes placed imme- 
diately after the chapters or periods to 
which the principal examples belong. Thus, 
after the chapter that deals generally with 
the brasses of the reigns of the first two 
Edwards, there are four separate appen- 
dixes, which treat respectively of engravers, 
enamellers, inscriptions, and heral The 
chapters on architectural ornament, such 
as canopies, bracket-brasses, and crosses, 
together with the section on foreign work- 
manship, will be much appreciated by art 
students. One of the longest chapters 
treats with much perspicuity the medieval 
clergy of England, with appendixes as to 
the religious orders and the universities. 
The last two chapters have for their subject 
the Elizabethan revival, the Caroline de- 
cadence, and the unhappy despoiling of 
brasses and slabs, much P which was done 
even in Victorian days. The indexes are 
thorough, and the whole arrangement will 
be found convenient to the hasty searcher 
as well as pleasant to the more leisurely 
reader. 

A good excursus is that on ‘ Cast Metal 
Tombs. Effigies of this material form, 
beyond doubt, “the grandest and most 
permanent class of English monuments in 
existence.” Unfortunately, they are ex- 
tremely rare. The finest example is that 
superb work of art the great tomb of Richard 
II. in Westminster Abbey, which the king 
prepared in his lifetime for himself and his 
first queen, Anne of Bohemia. The noble 
tomb of Edward III. bears another fine 
metal effigy, whilst the sides retain six of the 
original twelve gilt statuettes of his children. 
In the same chapel are also to be seen two 
other gilt effigies of cast metal, both placed 
there by Edward I. to the _ respective 
memories of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor. 
Canterbury Cathedral possesses an effigy of 
the like type in the tomb of Edward, the 
Black Prince. Another celebrated metal 
monument is the Beauchamp Chapel, War- 
wick, to the memory of the great earl who 
died in 1439. English metal tombs of the 
early Renaissance are represented by the 
well- known monument to Henry VII. 
and his queen in the midst of his chapel at 
Westminster Abbey, as well as by the effigy 








of the king’s mother, Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby. 


Flowers and Plants for Designers and 
Schools. Photographed from Nature by 
Henry Irving. With Text and Notes by 
Edward H. Strange. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—This beautifully printed collection of 
photographs of plant form is intended, as 
Mr. Strange puts it, as an aid to memory 
on dark and unseasonable days when the 
originals are not available; and it is sug. 
gested that photographs are better than 
drawings for this purpose, because they 
permit—nay, oblige—the student to exer- 
cise his own selective powers in drawing 
from them. 

This is sound reason enough as far as it 
goes, and would be altogether sound did 
every photograph offer a perfectly clear 
idea of the facts of plant growth, conceived 
of as a structure in the round. Even here, 
however, where the photographs are ex- 
cellently printed, and technically perfect pre- 
sentments of plants carefully posed against 
a plane background calculated to give a 
clear relief, this is by no means always the 
case. Few of us who are blessed with two 
eyes have any idea of how absolutely un- 
intelligible is frequently a foreshortened 
bough to a one-eyed man, and for purposes 
of study a photograph of any subject even 
remotely approaching that character is still 
more baffling. Take, for example, the 
lower end of the large spray of wild-rose 
foliage in plate 31. No draughtsman would 
ever have offered us such a Chinese puzzle. 
To a certain extent, the better draughtsman 
a man is, the more readily will he unravel 
it, the more capable will he be of discerning 
when a variation of line is, and when it is 
not, to be read in terms of perspective, and 
it is perhaps a confession to state that in 
some plates of a much simpler character, say 
even the ‘Ivy Flowers’ (plate 26), we have 
found considerable difficulty in arriving 
at an exact idea of the structure as a thing 
in the round. A photograph of the same 
group from the top might.reveal surprising 
modifications. 

If then, as Mr. Strange avers, it is the 
business of the designer to make himself 
familiar with the actual development of 
Nature, it appears to us that it would have 
been worth while to add such a photograph 
of each subject, even if it had implied offer- 
ing rather fewer of them, or else (what would 
have been quite practicable in the case of 
plates so photographically perfect) to take 
each group stereoscopically, a device which 
is usually resorted to for purposes of coarse 
illusion, but greatly adds to the student's 
nicety of apprehension. 

This criticism, of course, applies only to 4 
minority of the plates, which for the most 
part are cleverly chosen so as to remain 
within the limits of photographic possibility. 
Still, the book would have panel | in useful- 
ness by offering a completer presentation of 
fewer varieties; and Mr. Strange’s intro- 
duction suffers slightly from the same 
attempt to cover too large a field, essaying 
within its narrow limits to be at once 4 
practical guide to the use of plants in orna- 
ment, and an historic study of the principal 
achievements in this direction in every 
art-producing country. As a result, the 
former portion of his essay remains a collec- 
tion of excellent but vague maxims, at first 
sight a little contradictory. He lays down 
that “it is an offence against good taste to 
fill wall-patterns with flowers drawn in 
perspective,” as “ flat pattern must be kept 
flat”? ; but at the same time he urges that 
patterns should be founded on the _first- 
hand study of Nature, “whose splendid 
(three-dimensioned) symmetry and propor- 
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tion™must be neither profaned nor disre- 
arded,’’ and more than a mere semblance 
of, her growth observed. Doubtless both 
maxims are excellent, but they are helpful 
to the novice only if you add some attempt 
at reconciling them. For this Mr. Strange 
does not find space, and indeed he alleges 
at the outset that there is no royal road to 
such insight, and that the higher qualities of 
invention and imagination are gifts of 
Nature. 
* Simple Studies in Line and Mass. By 
E. A. Branch. (Ralph, Holland & Co.)— 
This elementary handbook for would-be 
designers deserves respect for avoiding the 
position of critical self-abnegation, and 
attempting, however humbly, to bridge the 
gulf by concrete examples of how pattern 
may be evolved from natural form. Un- 
fortunately, while they pay homage to an 
honest attempt at demonstration, we cannot 
say that as a rule the resultant patterns are 
very fine ; and perhaps the most satisfactory 
portion of the work is the collection on 
plate i. of exercises in the use of the brush 
for elementary students. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT WEYMOUTH. 
a 


THE last time that Weymouth was selected 
as a centre by the Association for its annual 
Congress was in 1872. Since that date the 
field of research has widened, and, looking 
back on the records of that Congress, one 
cannot help being struck by the fact that 
some of the commonplaces of to-day were 
then brought forward as new ideas. To 
take a concrete instance: the attention of 
the Association was directed to Neolithic 
scrapers, and a heated discussion took place 
as to whether these implements could be 
said to bear any traces of human agency 
in their manufacture. To-day almost every 
archeologist can tell at a glance the difference 
between a natural and an artificial fracture. 

So much for the past. Good work was 
done then—better work in many respects 
than is done now ; but a healthy sign is to be 
observed: a pleasant recreation has become 
an exact science, and development is taking 
place along this line rapidly. Nothing is, 
and nothing ought to be, too obscure for 
investigation. 

The opening proceedings of this the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress of the Association took 
place at the Town Hall, where a deputation 
of the members was received and welcomed 
by the Deputy Mayor, and presented with 
an address of welcome on behalf of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
town of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 

The first day’s work then began, and after 
a short drive the remains of the Roman 
Villa at Preston were inspected, and a short 
paper thereon was read by Mr. R. H. Forster, 
the Hon. Treasurer. There remain in situ 
about two-thirds of what must in its entirety 
have been a fine pavement, the general 
motif of the design being based upon a 
combination of the square and octagon, 
the guilloche and a conventional arrangement 
of leaves and stems completing the design. 

The small bridge over a stream at the 
entrance to Preston village was also inspected, 
and a discussion arose as to whether it 
could be considered to be Roman. That it 
was put up after the Conquest there is no 
manner of doubt, and the suggestion of an 
earlier date is only another example of the 
pernicious habit of trying to take back the 
date of any object a few years more. 

From Preston, Chalbury Camp is easily 
Tteached, and though the climb is stiff, the 
effort is worth while, as a magnificent view 





is obtained from the top. The Hon. 
Secretary read a short paper on the enclosure, 
and pointed out that it fell under the defini- 
tion of a hill-top fort. The whole of the 
top of the hill has been scarped and ram- 
parted, and, where the approach is easier, 
extra lines of scarping and ramparting have 
been constructed. Except at certain spots, 
no very distinct traces of the inner earthen 
ramparts remain, and doubtless some form 
of wooden defence was constructed on the 
edge of theslight ramparts. Two tumuli are 
to be observed on the crest of the hill, and 
they both appear to have been excavated 
at some period. Warne mentions that in 
his day one of them had been opened, and 
described in the ‘ Celtic Tumuli of Dorset.’ 

On the surrounding ridges numerous 
tumuli are to be seen, showing up boldly 
against the skyline. Signs of Neolithic 
occupation are numerous, and the specimens 
that have been discovered in this neighbour- 
hood during the week exhibit a very bold 
manipulation of the material. One could 
not fail to notice the difference exhibited 
in the flaking of some implements found 
within the enclosure at Maiden Castle and of 
those found outside on the slopes of the hills. 

The Mayor of Weymouth kindly gave a 
reception in the evening, and invited a 
number of the residents to meet the members 
of the Association. Among the objects 
exhibited on this occasion should be noted 
a collection of municipal seals, arranged by 
Mr. A. Oliver ; a collection of lamps lent by 
the same; some specimens of Paleolithic 
and Neolithic implements lent by Dr. Petrie ; 
a few specimens from the collection of the 
Hon. Secretary ; and some local specimens 
found on July 12th and 13th by Mr. A. Oliver 
and the Hon. Secretary. Various other 
objects lent by members of the Dorset Field 
Club were also exhibited, and, to judge 
from the crowded state of the room in which 
they were shown, this somewhat novel 
feature of the Congress was highly appre- 
ciated. Mr. A. Oliver and another member of 
the Congress explained the different objects 
in the collection. 

Tuesday, July 16th, was spent in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dorchester 
itself. Maumbury Rings, the Roman amphi- 
theatre, was first visited, and Capt. J. E. 
Acland met the members and read a paper 
upon the spot. He said that this interesting 
work was situated 400 yards to the south- 
west of the town, on the road to Weymouth, 
and was, so far as he knew, the finest speci- 
men in this country, surpassing the amphi- 


theatres at Cirencester, Richborough, and. 


Silchester. Constructed entirely of chalk, 
it had survived through the years, probably 
for that reason, since its materials were 
worthless, and there was no direct temptation 
to the spoiler, as there would have been in 
the case of a stone building. 

The plan was slightly elliptical, the long 
diameter being approximately north-east to 
south-west. To the east there was an 
entrance, which was duplicated on the west ; 
but the opening had been filled in, probably 
when the amphitheatre was used as a 
defensive position during the _ struggle 
between Cavalier and Roundhead. The 
dimensions were approximately as follows: 
Long diameter, 345 ft.; shorter diameter, 
about 340 ft.; vertical height of bank, 
about 35 ft. The terrace on the top of the 
bank was 12ft. wide, and the original 
dimensions of the arena were about 220 ft. 
by 140ft. The level of the floor was 
below the level of the surrounding ground, 
and useful spadework could be done here 
to ascertain the actual position of the 
original floor-level with regard to the top 
of the banks. The walk, about 8 ft. wide, 
which ascended the banks on either side 





of the entrances was worth noting ; and the 
question of the filling-in to the west should 
be investigated and the matter settled. 
Both Leland and Camden failed to notice 
this remarkable earthen structure, and to 
Sir Christopher Wren belonged the honour 
of calling attention to it. Stukeley first 
described and illustrated the amphitheatre, 
full details of which were to be found in the 
6th ‘ Iter ’ of his monumental work, published 
in 1723. 

The name Maumbury appears to have 
some affinity in its first syllable to the words 
Momus (Latin), mimos (Greek), and the 
English words mummer, mummery, maumetry, 
and maumet, and points to the theatrical 
exhibitions for which the rings were 
used. 

Maiden Castle was the next item on the 
programme, and a description had been 
kindly prepared by the Rev. W. Miles 
Barnes, who, though present, was un- 
fortunately unable to read it, a duty which 
was performed by the Hon. Secretary. 
This remarkable earthwork is in a good state 
of preservation, and is most elaborately 
fortified by a series of earthen ram- 
parts with fosse. In shape it is an 
irregular oval enclosing an area of about 
45 acres; its extreme length is 2,500 ft., 
and its breadth about 900ft.; and the 
ramparts from the bottom of the fosse to 
the top vary from 60ft. to 90ft. The 
ramparts and fosse of the eastern portion 
are double on the one side and treble on 
the other, and at the entrances are lines of 
banks overlapping one another, and render- 
ing the entrances very winding and confused. 
These banks are so arranged as to afford 
no cover to any attacking party. Mr. 
Barnes considered that the earthwork 
showed evidence of two dates, and that the 
eastern part was undoubtedly the earlier. 
It may be observed that the whole area is 
divided by the breastwork which originally 
took up the curve of the ramparts, and 
carried them across the neck of land. To 
enlarge the camp, the ditches across the 
neck of land were filled in, and the ramparts 
levelled, with the exception of the one that 
is now visible; and the extra lines were 
continued around the whole length of the 
larger enclosure. Clear evidence of Roman 
occupation has been discovered, and in the 
Dorset County Museum may be seen an 
interesting piece of roofing, showing the 
method employed in laying the roofing tiles. 
Coins ranging from Helena to Arcadius have 
also been found. 

Permission having been obtained, it was 
the intention of the Association to conduct 
certain excavations on the site; but it was 
found impossible to obtain the necessary 
labour. One or two of the keener spirits 
had, however, determined to try to settle 
the question whether the eastern part of the 
camp was ever enclosed by three lines of 
ramparting on its western side. A short 
trench and one or two holes were excavated, 
and from the indications brought to light 
it is certain that the earlier camp was 
enclosed with a single rampart and fosse. 
This, of course, contradicts the theory that 
has been adopted previously, and happily 
enough material was gathered to suggest 
the probability that the camp was con- 
structed at three dates, and not two, as 
has been previously held. It must, however, 
be clearly understood that, while the evi- 
dence points in a particular direction, a 
good deal hinges upon one or two rather 
obscure points which will require careful 
working out, and which it would be 
premature to publish at this stage. It 
was a most instructive investigation; and 
as the results obtained are of so much 
interest, it is to be hoped that the committee 
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under whose direction the work was done 
will communicate them to the Association. 

Opportunities for original work are scarce 
now, and it is rumoured that at all future 
Congresses a special investigation will be 
conducted, and that members whose expert 
knowledge may be useful will be asked to 
devote the bulk of the week to any operations 
jn omg it may be deemed desirable to under- 
take. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Curistie sold on the 19th inst. the 
following pictures: Rubens, Time disclosing Re- 
ligious Truth, 178/. ; Portrait of a Gentlemen, in 
black dress, with large white ruff and gold chain, 
514’. F. Bol, Venus detaining Adonis, 126/. 
Mignard, Portrait of a Youth, in breastplate and 
red breeches, 115/. F. Guardi, View in Venice, 
with church, bridge, and gondolas, 136/. Reynolds, 
Andrew Blake, of St. Christopher and Montserrat, 
567/. Hans Memling, Triptych, The Adoration 
of the Magi, with St. John and a donor and female 
saints on the wings, 147/. A drawing by Blake, 
Satan, approaching the Gates of Hell, is resisted 
by Death, brought 99/. 

The same firm sold on the 22nd inst. the follow- 
ing are. After Drouais: Madame du 
Barry, by T. Watson, 56/. After Hoppner: Mrs. 
Crockett, by J. Dean, 44/. ; Lady Mildmay and 
Child, by W. Say, 199/.; The Daughters of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, by W. Ward, 462/. After 
Morland ; The Farmer’s Stable, by the same, 40V. ; 
The Postboys’ Return, by D. Orme, 28/. After 
Turner : The Shipwreck, 27/._ After Meissonier : 
1807, by J. Jacquet, 42/. Mrs. Q., by W. Blake 
after Huet Villiers, and Windsor Castle, by G. 
Maile after J. B., fetched 654. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


The Burlington Magazine for August de- 
votes the greater part of its space to the 
drawings of Claude in the British Museum, 
the University Galleries, Oxford, and the 
collection of Mr. J. P. Heseltine. No fewer 
than eighteen large half-tone reproductions 
of these drawings are published, besides four 
collotype facsimiles of drawings at Oxford. 
Mr. Roger Fry writes on Claude’s work as a 
whole, and the drawings reproduced are 
fully annotated by C.J. H. The new Van 
Dyck at the National Gallery is the subject 
of anarticle by Mr. Lionel Cust, and is re- 
produced on a large scale; and among other 
contributions are articles on an altarpiece 
discovered at Loeches by Sir Charles Robin- 
son many years ago; sixteenth - century 
embroidered impresas, by Miss M. Jourdain; 
and the Golden Fleece Exhibition at Bruges. 
A brief note accompanies an interesting re- 
——-. of a fragment of a picture of the 

ournai School in the possession of Christ 
Church, Oxford; and the American section 
deals once more with cassone fronts in the 
Collection of Yale University. 


The Builder includes among its plates this 
week an illustration of Alfred Boucher’s fine 
sculpture ‘La Pensée,’ purchased by the 
French Government from this year’s Salon, 
for presentation to the Paris Municipal Art 
Museum. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, Mr. Desmond O’Brien was elected 
to full membership. The new Academician 
is one of the most scholarly and distin- 
guished of the group of Irish artists now 
painting in Dublin. He is a grandson of 
Smith O’Brien, and has painted the only 
authentic portrait of that famous Irishman. 
- Te OrReacHTAsS ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION will be held this year in the 
rooms of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
from August 2nd to August 10th. Besides 
examples of artistic handicrafts, it will in- 
clude an exhibition of contemporary Irish 
painting and sculpture. 





THE newly acquired Van Dyck at the 
National Gallery is now labelled ‘“‘ Purchased 
with the aid of a donation from Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi, 1907.” This inscription 
is unusual. At no time has the frame of 
any picture borne the name of a private 
individual unless the picture was bequeathed 
or presented by that person, and there is no 
instance of the name of a contributor 
towards the purchase of a picture being 
thus displayed. Ever since the picture 
‘Titian: Ariosto,’ was added to the national 
collection, the frame has borne testimony 
to the fact that the canvas was purchased 
“by His Majesty’s Government and by 
private subscription” ; the names of these 
private subscribers are given in the official 
Catalogue, as also on the “ Presentations 
and Bequests” board which hangs in the 
vestibule. Again, the “‘ Rokeby Velasquez ”’ 
is labelled ‘‘ Presented by the National Art- 
Collections Fund,” and is so described in the 
Catalogue; but no mention is made of the 
persons who subscribed towards its purchase. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“It has apparently escaped the attention of all 
the critics that there is a close analogy between 
the Cataneo Van Dyck and the portrait by Van 
Dyck of Antonia Demarini Lergari now in the 
Coccapani-Imperiale-Lercari Palace at Modena. 
The latter picture was painted at Genoa, where it 
long remained. In each case Van Dyck is clearly 
seen to be but a skilful composer of formulas, while 
the pose and the life-like hand seen in the two por- 
traits are almost identical, making due allowance for 
the change of sex. The two portraits are evidently 
contemporaneous, and appear to have been inspired 
by Rubens’s ‘ Portrait of a Man’ in the Cassel Gal- 
lery, the last-named picture having been painted 
some seven years earlier. It should not be forgotten 
that there are quite a score of Genoese Van Dycks 
in this country, and some of them could, in all pro- 
bability, have been acquired for less than 13,500/. 
The painting now on view at Messrs. Graves’s gal- 
lery is an inferior piece of work.” 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts announced 
a few days ago the various awards in con- 
nexion with the Prix de Rome. The First 
Grand Prix is taken by M. Billote, a student 
of M. Lefebvre and M. Robert-Fleury who is 
not yet twenty-four years of age, and who 
has already had the good fortune to obtain 
more than one other coveted prize. The 
Second Grand Prix was awarded to M. 
Emile Aubry, who was born in Algeria in 
1880, and has studied under M. Ferrier and 
M. Gér6me. The Premier Second-Prix went 
to M. Louis Fidrit, who studied under M. 
Gérome and M. Bonnat, whilst the Deuxiéme 
Second-Prix was given to M. Charles René 
Darrieux, a scholar of M. Cormon, M. 
Baschet, and M. Ferrier. 

THE death is announced at Rosny-sur- 
Seine, at the age of seventy, of Léon Caille, 
one of the first adherents of the Société 
Nationale des Artistes. He was an intimate 
friend of Puvis de Chavannes and Carolus 
Duran, with whom he took an active part 
in the agitation against the old Salon which 
resulted in the establishment of a powerful 
rival seventeen years ago. He was a con- 
scientious artist, well known for his interiors 
and his transcripts of rural life. One of his 
pictures was in the New Salon of this year. 
He was a native of Merville (Nord), and 
studied under L. Coignet and E. Castan. 


M. F. pe DarrTEIn, retired Inspecteur- 
Général des Ponts et Chaussées, Professor of 
Architecture at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
will publish, through M. Ch. Béranger, 
‘Etudes sur les Ponts en Pierre remarqua- 
bles par leur Décoration, antérieurs au 
XIX" Siécle.” This work will be com- 
pleted in five volumes, and give, with 
250 plates, descriptions of sixty-eight stone 
bridges. The first will deal with French 
bridges built before the eighteenth century. 
Vols. ii., iii., and iv. will deal with French 





bridges built during the eighteenth century 
in the centre of France, in Languedoc, ang 
Burgundy; vol. v. with Italian, Spanish, 
and English bridges. Vol. ii. is to be ready 
this week. 

The Antiquary for August will contain 
among others the following articles: the 
second part of the somewhat startling study 
of ‘The Bayeux Tapestry in the Hands of 
Restorers, and how it has Fared’ (illus. 
trated), by Mr. C. Dawson; the first part of 
‘Some Royalist Ladies of the Caroline Age,’ 
by Mr. W. G. B. Murdoch; ‘ The Little 
Green Ship in Cornhill’ (illustrated) ; the 
conclusion of the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Roman 
Wall,’ by Mr. H. F. Abell; an illustrated 
account of ‘Abbot Gasquet’s Discovery of 
an old English Psalter’; and a further 
instalment of ‘The London Signs and their 
Associations,’ by Mr. J. H. MacMichael. 

THE SvERMONDT Museum at Aix-la- 
Chapelle has acquired the highly important 
collection formed by Richard Meest of 
Cologne, consisting chiefly of 600 pieces of 
sculpture in wood, and _ illustrating the 
evolution of German art from the Roman 
period down to the end of the seventeenth 
century. There are also about 50 pieces of 
Gothic furniture of the Renaissance period 
from the Lower Rhine district, as well as 
some 800 fragments of sculpture and 50 early 
pictures. 

Pror. Lucian SCHERMAN writes :— 

‘* Your readers will be interested to know that 
the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences have given 
from the Edmund Hardy Fund a prize of 75l. to 
Dr. M. A. Stein for his newly published two 
volumes on ‘Ancient Khotan,’ a most important 
work in the sphere of Central Asian and Indian 
archeology.” 








MUSIC 


—~_e— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


English Folk-Songs for Schools. Col- 
lected and arranged by 8S. Baring-Gould 
and Cecil J. Sharp. (Curwen & Sons.)— 
In the Introduction our authors quote 
from the ‘Suggestions for the Consideration 
of Teachers,’ offered by the Board of Edu- 
cation, to the effect that folk - songs are 
“‘the expression in the idiom of the people 
of their joys and sorrows’”’; moreover, that 
they are the “ground on which all national 
music is built up.”” The first statement is 
true; while of the second Chopin and 
Grieg offer notable examples. Then our 
authors themselves complain that English 
modern music is the outcome of the study 
of foreign models. But Purcell and other 
of our old composers also studied foreign 
models, and to their advantage; there 1s, 
however, ground for the complaint that 
we are too apt to forget “native wood- 
notes wild.’”? For schools the folk- songs 
in this volume are excellent. If they 
only instil in children a love for what is 
simple and direct in its appeal, they will 
sow good seed. The present collection 
contains fifty-two songs, all of which have 
pianoforte accompaniments of a plain dia- 
tonic character. 


Romance of the Year. For Four Solo 
Voices with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Words by Mrs. B. Shapleigh; Music by 
Bertram Shapleigh, Op. 53. (Breitkopf & 
Hartel.) —Twelve*stanzas of five lines illus- 
trate the twelve months of the year; some 
are set as quartets, some as duets, and the 
remainder for solo voices. The music is 
pleasing and refined. At times it is a little 
too obvious, at other times very charming; 
especially in the Spring and Summer sec- 
tions. It may be noted that there is no 
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preak, while the December section is partly 
pased on the January music. 


Ludwig van Beethoven: Sdmtliche Briefe 
und Aufzeichnungen. Herausgegeben und 
erlautert von Dr. Fritz Prelinger. Band I. 
(Vienna and Leipsic, E. W. Stern.)—In a 
brief preface the editor tells us what he has 
done and what he intends doing. He has 
corrected the spelling and carefully punc- 
tuated the sentences, for he asserts that 
“Beethoven’s unsystematic and wild writ- 
ing materially interferes with the reader’s 
enjoyment, and is not in itself of import- 
ance.” In certain cases, if the original 
text is left untouched, a suggestion with 
regard to the punctuation might be of assist- 
ance in getting at the composer’s meaning ; 
put when the letters are presented with the 
composer’s wildness reduced some of his 
individuality is certainly lost. The last 
yolume, we are told, will offer a study on 
the text of the letters; and only when that 
appears will there be opportunity for com- 
ment. 








Musical Gossip. 


UmBEeRTO GIORDANO’s ‘ Andrea Chénier 
js a curious opera. The first two acts are 
no satisfactory. The drawing-room scene 
in the first is mild, but at any rate it 
finishes off with a pleasing choral gavotte. 
The meeting of Madeleine and Chénier in the 
second suggests only a coming drama. The 
third act, with the Revolutionary tribunal, 
is, however, striking ; while the fourth, with 
the lovers triumphant in spite of the death 
awaiting them, forms a strong climax. And 
it is in these two acts that the composer is 
at his best. The opera was revived last 
Saturday at Covent Garden, Fraulein Destinn 
impersonating Madeleine, and Signor Caruso 
Chénier. They both sang extremely well; 
the latter, indeed, showed uncommon re- 
straint, for at times he seems to be making 


‘a bid for public applause. Signor Sammarco 


as Gérard proved himself a finished actor at 
unimportant as well as important moments. 
Signor Panizza conducted. 

A HIGHLY interesting concert was given 
on Tuesday evening by the pupils of the 
Royal College of Music under the direction 
of Sir Charles Stanford. The programme, 
devoted entirely to the music of Bach, 
included two of the composer’s finest Church 
cantatas: ‘‘ Du wahrer Gott” and ‘‘ Wachet, 
betet ’?; also “‘ Nun ist das Heil’’ for double 
chorus and orchestra. 

At the Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall the first half of the programmes on 
Mondays will, as usual, be devoted to Wagner. 
On Fridays Beethoven‘s works will virtually 
supply the first half of the programmes. 
All nine symphonies will be performed in 
chronological order. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
will conduct the whole of each concert, ex- 
cepting the last orchestral item. 


Mr. FranNK RENDLE, in conjunction with 
the Grand Opera Syndicate, announces an 
autumn opera season of eight weeks, to 
begin on Thursday, October 3rd. Mesdames 
Rina Giachetti and Maria Gay have been 
engaged; and an endeavour will be made to 
secure the services of Madame Emmy Des- 
tinn. The following tenors and basses have 
been engaged: MM. Bassi, Vignas, Carpi, 
Zucchi, and Bada; MM. Sammarco, Deluca, 
Scandiani, and Thos. Signor Panizza and a 
new-comer, Signor Serafin, are announced as 
conductors. Mr. Neil Forsyth will be general 
manager, and Mr. Percy Pitt musical director. 
The orchestra will consist of English players, 

Messrs. Breitrkopr & MHARTEL have 
published ‘Some Notes on Bach’s Church 
Cantatas,’ by Prof. Ebenezer Prout, a brief 


but interesting paper read by the author 
last January at the Conference of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians at Buxton. 
A complete catalogue of the cantatas in 
chronological order, so far as this can be 
ascertained, is given; also facsimiles from 
“Du wahrer Gott’? and “Nun komm, der 
Heiden Heiland.”’ 


THE score of ‘The Messiah’ in the hand- 
writing of J. Christopher Smith, which 
belonged to the late Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
was sold last week at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
for 1001. 


WE are glad to learn that Dr. Joachim, 
who has been seriously ill, has sufficiently 
recovered to be able to travel to the South. 


Pror. WILHEIM BeRGER, Court capell- 
meister at Meiningen, appeals to all friends 
and admirers of the late Richard Miihlfeld 
for contributions towards a memorial to be 
erected over his grave. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mox.—Sart. Moody-Manners Opera Company, Lyric Theatre. 
(Matinées also on Wednesday and Saturday.) 
Mow. and Tres. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


John Bull’s Other Island and Major 
Barbara; also How He lied to her 
Husband. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable 
& Co.) 


Ir would almost seem as if Mr. Bernard 
Shaw distrusted his own dramatic powers, 
and could not express himself to his 
entire satisfaction in the language of the 
theatre, for to every volume of his plays 
which he commits to the press he attaches 
long prefaces, in which, by amplifications, 
disclaimers, and corrections, he professes 
to be striving to make his meaning clearer 
to the dull brains of the English reading 
and playgoing public. These prefaces 
are marvellous exhibitions of mental 
agility, most ingenious as well as most 
amusing examples of the art of dialectic, 
recalling the manner of Swift in their 
calm assumption of premises and in the 
hard, unanswerable logic of their argu- 
ment. Nevertheless they are at best 
but journalistic essays—witty, pungent, 
masterful journalism, yet still the work of 
a man dealing with issues of the moment, 
and discussing them with the rhetorical 
extravagance of a partisan; whereas the 
dramas, although they are all more or less 
tracts for and of the times, have consider- 
able artistic pretensions, and by reason 
of their form compel their author to 
look round any subject he has chosen and 
to give a hearing to more opinions than 
one. Towards the shaping, for instance, 
of such plays as the just-issued ‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island ’ and ‘ Major Barbara’ 
there have gone virtues of restraint and 
self-discipline and catholicity which Mr. 
Shaw only too readily discards when he 
attacks in his prefaces such topics as 
British government in Ireland and Egypt 
or the “slave-morality ” inculcated by 
the Christian Churches. Whether even 
in the plays the journalistic element is 
not greatly in excess of the creative 
instinct is a question that may well dis- 
turb Mr. Shaw’s more exigent admirers. 





Playgoers who frequented the Court 





Theatre of late can scarcely have forgotten 
how stale appeared some of the scenes of 
that early comedy of Mr. Shaw’s, ‘ The 
Philanderer,’ when it was revived by 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, and how 
curiously the whole piece seemed to 
“date.” The comedy belonged so much 
to its own decade or half-decade that 
within fifteen years of its composition 
its satire had lost the best part of its point 
and interest. Now if such has been the 
fate of one of Mr. Shaw’s plays, may not 
the others soon be in similar case? It is 
a distressing possibility to contemplate ; 
but that ‘ Philanderer’ revival and Mr. 
Shaw’s persistent employment of topical 
allusions prompt the question, Will there 
ever come a day when Bernard Shaw, 
the revolutionary of our stage and the 
founder of almost a new style of drama, 
will be voted old-fashioned ¢ 

For it is only by the ideas which they 
embody that Mr. Shaw’s stage-works will 
live. Should those ideas ever become 
commonplaces—an unlikely contingency ! 
—his plays possess, apart from their 
humour and wit, no quality which can 
save them from the doom of oblivion. 
They contain but the smallest amount 
of story, no plot worth speaking of, 


and very little emotional stress or 
conflict; any catastrophe they set 
forth is of a strictly intellectual 


sort. Thus Mr. Shaw provides none of 
the staple attractions of the pre-Ibsen 
drama. Indeed, now that he has given 
up burlesquing, as in ‘The Devil’s 
Disciple’ and ‘Capt. Brassbound’s Con- 
version,’ hackneyed theatrical forms, he 
scarcely pretends to offer his public any- 
thing corresponding to what any other 
dramatist of any age has understood by 
a play. Once, frankly, Mr. Shaw de- 
scribed a new work of his destined for 
the theatre as a “discussion.” It is the 
right word. Mr. Shaw refuses to write a 
well-made piece. If he divides his plays 
into acts, such division is arbitrary, and 
there is small significance in his “ curtains.” 
His are dramas of talk, not of incident— 
of ideas, not of emotions. He brings on to 
the stage a group of characters, and sets 
them to discuss some topic which has 
absorbed his attention—it may be the 
relations of England and Ireland, as in 
‘John Bull’s Other Island’; it may be 
the conflicting doctrines of Christianity 
and the “ Superman ”’ philosophy on the 
problem of poverty, as in ‘ Major Barbara.’ 
In any case they talk, and in their debates 
reveal differences of mental constitution 
and diversities of opinion. But they talk 
just so long as Mr. Shaw chooses; and 
there is no reason why they should cease 
talking at any particular moment, except 
that there are limits to an audience’s 
endurance even of high thinking and 
paradoxical wit, and that not even Mr. 
Shaw can defy the demand for the last 
train homewards. 

It used to be said that Mr. Shaw’s 
dramatis persone were mere travesties 
of human nature, and there is still some 
justification for this contention in view 
of the fact that the playwright will not 
permit his men and women for the most 
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part to live, as men and women always 
will live, in a world of romantic make- 
believe and illogical sentimentality. But 
gradually Mr. Shaw is admitting the 
sentimentalist into his stage groups, and 
gradually his characters are becoming 
flesh-and-blood people. 








in ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ were true 
to life ; and Broadbent has been accepted, 
even by Englishmen, as a scarcely cari- 
catured portrait of the average English 
sympathizer with Irish “ wrongs” pro- 
duced by the Home Rule agitation. As 
for Mr. Shaw’s low-life studies, they have 
always been among his successes; his 
Cockney “hooligan” in ‘Capt. Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,’ and the various 
specimens of human wreckage he collects 
in the Salvation Army refuge-scene of 
‘Major Barbara,’ show sufficiently how 
keen an eye is his when cut-and-dried 
theories of what mankind ought to be 
do not stand in his light. But far too 
often Mr. Shaw insists on introducing 
some kink or eccentricity into his cha- 
racters, and spoiling the consistency of 
his own portraiture for the sake of a joke. 
Thus Broadbent should, if his courtship 
is to be in keeping with his politics, adopt 
in wooing his Irish sweetheart all the 
romantic insincerities which his inventor 
cordially detests, and tell her she is the 
reality of which other women he has met 
have been but the shadows; instead, 
he talks as cynically as any of Mr. Shaw’s 
youthful philanderers of the many women 
he has been in love with before, and 
assures her that “first love is only a 
little foolishness and a lot of curiosity,” 
of which “ no self-respecting woman should 
take advantage.” So, again, when Mr. 
Shaw’s Salvationist heroine Barbara—a 
girl with a sense of fun, but with an intense 
hatred of oppression—addresses a con- 
verted rogue who hasjbeen describing his 
past iniquities at an “ experience” meet- 
ing, and has thus procured a collection of 
four shillings and tenpence, she is made to 
say, “Oh, Snobby, if you had given your 
poor mother just one more kick we should 
have got the whole five shillings.” Mr. 
Shaw cannot suppress himself in his stage 
figures : he will colour them with his own 
personality. 

And yet, when all reservations have 
been made, we should have a difficulty 
in over-rating the indebtedeness of the 
English stage to this Irishman; to him 
it owes, or may owe, its emancipation from 
various tyrannies. Mr. Shaw is the play- 
wright who has put new brains into the 
theatre, and ruthlessly taxed the brains 
of his audiences. He it is who has shown 
that it is possible to have an intellectual 
drama even in England, and an intellectual 
drama that shall be amusing. He has 
removed the reproach of dullness from 
the play which appeals to the mind, and 
has helped to dispose of that pernicious 
heresy which holds that the office of the 
theatre is to provide its patrons with 
an aid to digestion. What is more, he 
has restored to the English drama its 
self - respect. Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
one of the select and distinguished body 


He would be a | 
bold man who denied_that the Irish types | 
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of playwrights of whom it may be 
said that their plays read as well as 
sound like literature. He has, in fact, 
while keeping his dialogue severely collo- 
quial, aided in annulling, temporarily at 
least, the divorce between our drama and 
our literature, and thereby he has de- 
stroyed another fallacy—that which sup- 
poses that style, no less than brains, is an 
impossible thing in the modern playhouse. 
Above all, he has rid the theatre of its 
thraldom to conventionality. The curse 
of our drama for many a long day has been 
its slavish habit of imitation. A makes 
a little effort in the direction of originality, 
and straightway B imitates A, and C 
imitates B. Mr. Shaw has been con- 
sistently himself, and so we are conscious 
in his work of a fresh and vigorous point 
of view. It is no small matter that this 
enemy of sentiment has almost laughed 
out of court the silly, romantic conven- 
tions long in vogue as to the relations 
of the sexes, and has taught us how men 
and women really speak to one another 
under the influence of sex-emotion. It has 
been good—although not exactly pleasant 
—for the Englishman to learn that he is 
essentially a sentimentalist, though of 
course it is characteristic of Mr. Shaw that 
in his preface he should base his theories 
as to the real nature of Irishmen and 
Englishmen on two cases so wholly un- 
typical of their respective nations as 
Wellington and Nelson. It is even for 
our advantage that Mr. Shaw should 
outrage our feelings of sympathy with 
life’s failures by the brutal-seeming asser- 
tion that poverty is the greatest of social 
crimes. For all such defiances of normal 
opinion set the playgoer thinking, and 
when once the playgoer starts thinking, 
there is the chance of a school of English 
drama coming into existence. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 
—_o—. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR THROUGH COMPOSITION, 
By JOHN D. ROSE, M.A., Rector of the 
Kirkaldy High School. 

This book is a systematic attempt to apply to 
the study of English what is called the ‘‘ New 
Method” in foreign language teaching. In the 
introductory part of the book is given a merely 
suggestive sketch of a preliminary course of com- 
position, oral and written, along with the main 
rules of punctuation; then follows a Grammar 
Course, written from the point of view of Compo. 
sition ; and finally chapters on Prosody and Figures 
of Speech are added. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


STORIES AND ANECDOTES FOR 
TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH. A 
Primer of French Composition. By CARL 
HEATH, Assistant Master at St. Dunstan’s 
College, Catford. With Notes and Vocabulary, 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


BELL'S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
By L. B. T. CHAFFEY, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton. 

The author, who has had considerable experi- 
ence of new methods of modern language 
teaching, both on the Continent and in English 
public schools, has endeavoured in this book to 
provide fairly rapid instruction for pupils who 
have already done some French, and _ possibly 
Latin. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. 
Part II. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and 
8. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

Since the publication of the ‘Concise Latin 
Course,’ a great demand has been felt for a 
continuation of that book upon the same lines; 
and it is with this view that the second part has 
been compiled. 


With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


A SECOND YEAR'S COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By JAMES SIN. 


CLAIR, M.A. (Glas.) B.Sc. (Lond.), Head 
Science Master in Shawlands Academy, 
Glasgow. 

This volume is a continuation of the ‘ First 


Year’s Course,’ by the same author, issued last 
year, and deals with ‘“‘ Heat.” A ‘Third Year's 
Course’ on ‘‘ Light ” is in active preparation. 





A NEW DICTIONARY. 
1,100 pages. 1,400 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER'S 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The Largest and Latest Abridgment of 
Webster's International Dictionary. 

This recently issved work retains all the 
essential features of ‘‘ The International.” It has 
a very full Vocabulary, complete Definitions, and 
adequate Etymologies, and indicates Pronunciation 
by familiar Diacritical Marks and — 
Samsoems and valuable Appendixes are included. 

Cloth, with patent Thumb Index, 12s. net. 

Sheepskin, with patent Thumb Index, 16s. net. 
Also a Special Thin-Paper Edition. 

Art Carivas, with"patent Thumb Index, 14s. net. 
Sealskin, with patent Thumb Index, 21s. net. 
Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent post free on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Ww.c. 
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H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
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of Commerce) of the annual value of 601., tenable for three years, is 
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of the Pirainghen Town Hall.—For particulars apply to the 
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TSACHERS’ & SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNW, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1. BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. The First Part contains short 
Expositions of the Parables, arranged accor sing to Date; in the 
Second, the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions 
in which they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


2. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bi phical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated b by Si ix Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
be ee useful te all who are interested in the study of the Holy 


Seldined by STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NEARLY READY, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE VOLUME JANUARY TO JUNE, 1907, 
With the Index, price 10s. 6d., 


by post 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


The Index separately 64. ; 


by post ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAtiway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. Claims paid £5,000, 000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, NOVEMBER 20, 1907. 


All With Profit Assurances previously effected, and then in 
force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 








48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOW READY THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE ALBANY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
CURRENT EVENTS; A FLAG OF PEACE: A PLEA FOR THE UNITED 
STATES OF EUROPE. William Archer.—THE MIDI. Hilaire Belloc, M.P.— 
RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. Henry W. Nevinson.—THE CIVIC IMPORT OF 
THE PAGEANT. Robert Lansen.—_THREE BOOKS ON THE LAND QUESTION. 
W. A. Moore.—PAUPERS AND OLD AGE PENSIONS. Sidney Webb.—ODE 
AT ASSOUAN ON THE NILE. Herbert Trench.—SUMMER IN AN OLD 
SCOTS GARDEN. Prof. Patrick Geddes.—-THE LABOUR MOVEMENT "IN 
ITALY. Karl Walter.—HUMANISM. Alfred Sidgwick.—AT THE WORKS. 
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JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


JUST OUT 
A NEW LOVE ROMANCE. 


MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST ISSUED 


T H &E L OV E 
0 F HIS LIFE 


A NOVEL 

By HARRY BENTLEY 

This is chiefly the story of a man’s love and a woman's ambition. 
The love is aroused in circumstances of a peculiar nature, and 
the ambition is attained by means of these circumstances. To gain 
the end she has in view the woman risks losing name and position, 

but is successful in retaining both while losing her honour. 

PUBLISHED AT SIX SHILLINGS BY 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD VIGO STREET W. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 
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ELEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —G@uardian. 





EIGHTH EDITION, fceap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised to > 1905, NOW READY. 


ASTRONOMY ats ‘THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


*.* Two writers—William De Morgan and John Galsworthy—have 
recently abundantly justified the above claim for English Fiction, and it 
seems fitting to bracket their names together, for in many of the most 
acute reviews of their work 


W. DE MORGAN is likened to DICKENS 


and 


JOHN GALSWORTHY to THACKERAY. 


Their books have been received with unstinted praise by all sections of 
the press and public as truly and typically representing the best and 
highest tradition of the English Novel. 


THE TWO FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM LEADING REVIEWS BEST 
ILLUSTRATE THIS FACT :— 


“JOSEPH VANCE 


is the book not of the last year but of the last decade; the best thing in fiction since Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy, a book that must take its place, by virtue of its tenderness and 
pathos, its wit and humour, its love of human kind, and its virile characterization, as 
the first great English novel that has appeared in the twentieth century.” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


“If there are any competitions going on for ‘the finest novel of the year,’ the ‘ best 








drawn character in modern fiction,’ the ‘ biggest dear in fiction,’ or ‘the coming novelist, 
my votes unhesitatingly go to ‘The Country House,’ Mr. Barter, Mrs, Pendyce, and 
Mr. John Galsworthy.”—Punech. 











W. DE MORGAN. 
JOSEPH VANCE. 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


J. GALSWORTHY. 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 


OTHER LEADING NOVELS. 








6s. 


each. 





THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. THE INVADER. 
By E. F. BENSON, By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘Paul.’ 6s. Author of ‘Sons of the Sword.’ 6s. 
GHETTO COMEDIES. SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, By EMMA BROOKE, 
Author of ‘ Ghetto Tragedies.’ 6s. Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman.’ 6s. 
THE STORY OF ANNA BEAMES. | KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 
By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT. 6s. | By H. N. DICKINSON. 6s. 








A NEW “KIT-CAT” NOVEL. 4s. 


MRS. JONES'S BONNET. sy GerarD BENDALL. 


With coloured Frontispiece by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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AR MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
THE SUPREMACY OF or 
_—— 


THROUGH SCYLLA AND 
CHARYBDIS. 
Or, the Old Theology and the New. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*,* This is a series of essays (partly reprints) in 
which the writer tr ies to reconcile the sacrosanct 
character of revelation and dogma on which the old 
theology wus built with the full scientific and philo- 
sophical liberty claimed by the new theology; to 
escape the fatal consequences of petrifaction on the 
one hand and those of wholesale disintegration on the 
other ; to determine the nature and mutual relations 
of Revelation, Dogma, and Theology in such a way 
as to deny to Revelation and Dogma any possibility 
of that development which is the very life of Theology. 
The whole is introduced by some reflections on the 
nature and value of Catholicism. 


TWO NEW WORLDS. I. The infra- 
World. II. The Supra-World. By E. E. FOURNIER: 
D’ALBE, B.Sc., Author of ‘The Electron Theory.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Tuesday next, 

*.* This book contains an attempt to penetrate 
the mystery of space and time with the help of 
the most modern resources of scientific research. 

The treatment extends to the Infinite on one side and’ 

the Infinitesimal on the other, and seeks to annex a 

‘* frat order” of each to the vast realm already sur- 

veyed and partly controlled by the human intellect. 

The main thesis of this work is that a universe con- 

structed on a pattern not widely different from ours 

is encountered on a definite and measurable scale of 
smaliness, and another on a correspondingly larger 
scale. To these universes the author gives the names: 

Infra- World and Supra- World respectively. 








MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. By the late 


JOHN BALL, F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club. 
A NEW PART IS NOW READY. 
Vol. Il. THE CENTRAL ALPS. Part I., 


including those portions of Switzerland to the North 
of the Rhone and Rhine Valleys. A New Edition. 
Reconstructed ar.d Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
under the General Editorship of A. V. VALENTINE- 
RICHARDS, Fellow of Christ’s ae, Cambridge. 
With 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. n 


The following Volumes have dua been published : 


Vol. I. THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, from the Col de 
Tenda to the Simplon Pass. A New Edition. Recon- 
structed and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club by 
W. A. B. COOLIDGE, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With 9 New and Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND: 


SCIENTIFIC, for Travellers in the Alps. New Edition. 
By W. A. B. COOLIDGE. Crown 8vo, 3a. net. 


THE WHITE MAN’S WORK IN 
ASIA AND AFRICA: a Discussion of the Main 
Difficulties of the Colour Question. By LEONARD 
ALSTON, Author of ‘ Stoic and Christian in the Second: 

Crown 8vo, 38. net. 





Century,’ &. 


BALANCING OF ENGINES: Steam, 


Gas, and Petrol. An Elementary Text-Book, using 
principally Graphical Methods. For the use of Students, 
Draughtsmen, Designers, and Buyers of Engines, with 
numerous Tables and Diagrams. By ARCHIBALD 
SHARP, Whitworth Scholar, B.Sc.Lond., Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 
8vo, 6s, net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, each volume 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

MORRIS’S (W.) THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JASON: a Poem. 

FROUDE’S (J. A.) SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT’ 
SUBJECTS. Five Volumes. 

STEVENSON’S (R. L.) MORE NEW ARABIAN. 
NIGHTS. The Dynamiter. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE LODESTAR. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN. 


A MODERN ULYSSES. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


The Glasgow Weekly Herald says :—‘‘ Mr. For- 
man’s ‘Garden of Lies’ took the press by storm, 
and the verdict of the press has been fully sup- 
ported by the public. In ‘A Modern Ulysses’ we 
have a strong story, which holds the reader’s 
attention to the end.” 


MARGERY MANESTY. 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 


The Dundee Courier says:—‘' A novel full of 
human passion. Written in a clear, forcible style.” 


A RACE FOR A CROWN. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A clever, lively tale, sure 
to interest any one who likes a book to be before 
all things full of incident and animation.” 


THE SHADOW OF DIVORCE. 
By ANDREW LORING. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ This novel is one of the 
cleverest of the season.” 


JANE MATCHAM. 
By MICHAEL CARANE. 
The Manchester City News says:—‘‘We have 


quite revelled in the cleverness of the Goldsmith | 
family, and can promise entertainment to all who | 


try to discover why Miss Matcham disappeared.” 


THE SECRET ENTRANCE. 


By JOHN FINNIMORE. 
The Financial Times says :—‘‘ An exceedingly 
entertaining and readable book.” 


A GENTLEMAN TRAMP. 


By GILBERT WINTLE, Author of 
‘Strange Partners,’ ‘ Meshes of Mischance,’ &c. 


A HAZARDOUS WOOING. 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ A rattling good 
yarn of a kind which many writers of historical 
novels might envy.” 


PRINCESS ROMANOVA. 


By GEORGE HORTON. 
The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘‘ A stirring tale 
of the Far East, full of adventures, narrated in an 
impressive style.” 


A FATAL DOSE. 


BY 


FRED M. WHITE, 
Author of ‘The Crimson Blind,’ &c. 
The Scotsman says:—‘‘Is well told, very 


exciting, full of startling events and ingenious 
surprises.” 


THE SECRET. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


The Standard says :—‘‘ We have no hesitation 
in saying that this is the finest and most absorb- 
ing story that Mr. Oppenheim has ever written. 
It glows with feeling; it is curiously fertile in 
character and incident, and it works its way 
onward to a most remarkable climax.” 


LITTLE ESSON. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


to read with great enjoyment. It is a true Crockett 
is every respect.” 


IN THE HOUSE OF THE EYE. 
By W. A. MACKENZIE. 


The Academy says:—‘‘ The tale is unusually 
well told, and abounds in ingenious inventions, 
keeping the reader on tenterhooks of curiosity.” 


IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


great success.” 


THE WRESTLERS. 
By MARIAN BOWERS. 


The Manchester Courier says :—‘ Original in 
| conception and distinguished in execution. Can- 
| not fail to enhance the author’s reputation.” 


| 
| 


‘THE CONVERSION OF CLAUD. 
| By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER. 
The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ The book is well 





| written, and the characters natural and amusing.’ 


JAN DIGBY. 
| By AMBROSE PRATT. 
' 


The People’s Saturday Journal says :—‘‘ A tale 
| in no wise lacking in human interest.” 


DAN AND ANOTHER. 


| 

By L. G. MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘That Preposterous Will,’ 

| ‘Hope, my Wife,’ &c. 

| 


DOCTOR BURTON. 


By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,’ &c. 





The Newcastle Journal says :—‘‘ The book is one | 





SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS, 


Each Guide contains from forty ty 
' seventy Illustrations, and is furnishe 
| with the best available Maps and Plans 
The Series numbers 


NINETY VOLUMES, 


and includes all the principal holiday anj 
health resorts of this country and several of 
those abroad. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| ILLUSTRATED 





ALDEBURGH. ‘LLANDRINDOD 
BATH. WELLS. 
BEXHILL. LLANDUDNO. 
BIDEFORD. LONDON. 
BLACKPOOL. LOWESTOFT. 
BOGNOR. LYME REGIS. 
BOURNEMOUTH. | LYNTON and 
BRIDLINGTON and | LYNMOUTEH. 
FILEY. LYNTHAM. 
| BRIGHTON and MALVERE. 
HOVE. MARGATE. 
| BRISTOL, CLIFTon, MATLOCK. 
MINEHEAD. 
and DISTRICT. 
| NEWQUAY. 
| BROADSTAIRS. 
| | NORTH WALES 
BUXTON. , 
} (Northern Section), 
CANTERBURY. | 
| NORTH WALES 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 4 
} (Southern Section), 
CLEVEDON. | 
PENZANCE. 
CROMER. 
| PLYMOUTH. 
DARTMOOR. 
eauerneee PORTSMOUTH. 
A eae | RAMSGATE. 
DEAL. SCARBOROUGH. 
DOVER. | SHERWOOD 
DOVERCOURT. |” FOREST. 
EASTBOURNE. | arp mourE 
| . 
ENGLISH LAKE | SKEGNESS. 
DISTRICT. 


The Daily Express says :—‘‘ It is sure to have a 





| SOUTHWOLD. 
EXETER and SOUTH- | STRATFORD-ON- 


EAST DEVON. 


| AVON. 
EXMOUTH. | SUTTON-ON-SEA and 
FALMOUTH. |  MABLETHORPE. 
FELIXSTOWE. | SWANAGE. 
FOLKESTONE. TEIGNMOUTH. 
HARROGATE. TORQUAY. 
HASTINGS, ST. WESTON-SUPER- 
LEONARDS, &c. MARE. 
HERNE BAY. WEYMOUTH. 
ILFRACOMBE. WHITBY. 
ISLE OF MAN. WOODHALL SPA. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. WORTHING. 


LEAMINGTON. WYE VALLEY. 
LITTLEHAMPTON. YARMOUTH and the 
LIVERPOOL. BROADS. 
SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. | HIGHLANDS and 
EDINBURGH. | ISLANDS. 
GLASGOW andthe | INVERNESS. 
CLYDE. 'OBAN. 
IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. DUBLIN and the ia 
| INTERNATION. 
Po gaa EXHIBITION, 1001 
om | KILLARNEY. 
DONEGAL HIGH- LIMERICK. 
LANDS. WATERFORD. 


THE CONTINENT. 
BELGIUM (2s. 6d.). PARIS (1s.; or cloth gilt, 
HOLLAND (2s.-.6d.). | with additional Maps 
SWITZERLAND (ls.). and Plans, 2s. 6d.). 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lumen, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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